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A DSundap Morning Praper for the New Bear 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
Pees we are here that we may scomnaee as the pure in heart see Thee, that 


we may hear Thee as Thine own children hear Thee, that we may live in the 

abundant life of infinite eternal beings. And we ask it for all whom we love,— 

how widely they are scattered! They are tossed on the sea in ships; they pray 

to Thee on the distant prairies, or in the valleys of the southern lands; they are far 

from us in the cathedrals of the Old World. But we come together now, on this 

_ Sunday morning. We seek Thee and we find Thee, and we are all together in our 
- Father’s arms. 


O Father, bind us together by this infinite touch of love which brings comfort and 
gives mutual strength; yes, and in Thine own good time restore us face to face and 
hand to hand, that we may greet each other and by each other be greeted, and may tell 
each other how kind the Lord has been to us. 


_ Father, we pray to Thee for those who think they are alone; for strangers in this 
city, for those who have come here for a Sunday home. Show them how we are all 
bound together in the unity of Thy holy spirit, which is the bond of peace. 


We pray for all Thy churches, seeking Thee in so many different languages and so 
many different forms. What is form and what is language, so we hallow the name of 
the Lord our God, so we come close to Thee and seek that Thy kingdom may come 
and Thy will be done? . 


Bind together all nations of the world, that the sword may everywhere be sheathed 

and men need study warno more. Teach all Thy children what Thy rule and empire 

___ is,—the present empire of a present God,—justice, truth, honor, and love, everywhere 
___and always; that all men may live together as brethren indeed, and this world become 
a part of the kingdom of Thy heaven. So we pray for our country, so we ask Thee to 

_ be with her when she thanks Thee for this matchless prosperity, food for the hungry, 
_ water for the thirsty, life for the dead, and freedom for all. 


O God, make this that happy nation whose God is the Lord. 
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A New Garment 


ITH THE ADVENT of a new year, we come 

to our friends throughout the world in a new 
garment,—a title and cover page which we are 
pleased to believe will appeal to them as a fitting 
symbol of the faith of freemen. Into the concep- 
tion and execution of the design have gone the sug- 
gestion and constructive criticism of many of our 
people. We do all things in common, so far as we 
may. But one mind must be the center of such a 
technical and interpretative achievement. Our 
readers will be grateful to William Roger Greeley, 
a devoted Unitarian and an eminent architect, for 
his chief part in this work. One thing only we 
remark. The strength and the beauty of the full- 
spread wings, bearing the gospel and the works of 
our free churches to victory, is the motif of the 
artist and the desire of our hearts. May every 
word in our pages be worthy of the messenger ! 


They Omit Nothing 


ROLFE COBLEIGH of the Congregationalist 

has come back from Atlanta with substantial 
enthusiasm for what the Federal Council did in 
its great quadrennial meetings. Twenty-eight 
Protestant denominations are working together 
for the progress of religion and all its works,— 
personal, social, racial, political, industrial, inter- 
national. They omit nothing, as God omits nothing. 
Intimate personal or world problem, it is all one, 
—the Council grapples with it, and such is the 
spirit brooding upon its labors that unity and 
achievement abound. ; 

The tasks are delicate and tremendously diffi- 
cult. But Dr. Speer, former chairman, said, “The 
churches must not be intimidated from what they 
ought to do because of fear of making mistakes 


» 
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or of doing what they ought not to do.” That is 


consummate tactical wisdom and courage. Oh, 
for dangerous spiritual business! All the worthy 
of God’s people praise it. 

Mr. Cobleigh informs us that eight years ago, 
in St. Louis, the Council had a race problem on 
its hands. Negro delegates sat off to themselves, 
and there was deep feeling. In Atlanta, a typical 
Southern city, the colored members this year sat 
with their white brethren, and the discussion. of 
race was entirely harmonious and co-operative. The 
Interracial Committees in the South are largely 
responsible. - 

We Unitarians rejoice in-these things. For this 
cause we came into the world. By means of practical 
works, we hope we shall one day find the Council 
seeing with us that the real doctrines of Jesus are 
simple, and inclusive of all the sons of men. 


“Task Made Easier” 


NUSUAL INTEREST is aroused by the edi- 
torial, “The Roman Theory.” Our frank 
recognition of the Roman Catholic purpose to be 
the teacher of all truth and all people, in that edi- 
torial, is confirmed by an article on the Fosdick 
controversy, published in America, the Roman 
weekly. If there is any doubt about the will and 
design of the Church, please read: “We who know 
the truth and who are by the truth made free can- - 
not always appreciate the difficulties of those who 
have no understanding whatever of it, who when 
they seek from those who profess to be their guides 
some real standard, are practically met with the 
cynical question of Pilate, ‘What is truth?’ Doe- 
tor Fosdick’s conscience and the conscience of the 
New York Presbytery are good signs. We hope 
for more of them. Our task of bringing the United 
States to Catholic truth is made easier on their 
account.” The emphatic phrases need no italics. 


| The Best Preachers 


HERE WILL BE little surprise and less dis- 

sent among church people at the result of the 
vote for the best twenty-five preachers in the 
United States, conducted by the Christian Century. 
We congratulate him and our Universalist friends _ 
that Dr. J. Fort’ Newton is among the elect. Uni- 
tarians are not represented. Of course, in a vote, 
the predilection of the voter cuts a figure, and yet 
we should think that a fair ballot would have in- 
cluded John Haynes Holmes. We mention no high 
examples of our own household, though we could 
easily stand six of our preachers beside the very 
best in this hall of homiletical fame. 

By denominations, the selections are interesting. 
The Presbyterians lead all the rest, with seven 
men,—Coffin, Mark Matthews, Merrill, Speer, 


Stone, Sunday, and Vance; next come the Method- 


ists, six men,—Hough, Hughes, McConnell, Me- 
Dowell, Rice, and Tittle; and the Congregational- 
ists, six men,—Brown, Cadman, Gordon, Hillis, 
Jefferson, and Morgan. The Baptists have four,— 
Conwell, Fosdick, Gilkey (C. W.),and Truett. One 
is Universalist—Newton, and one, Shannon, is inde- 
pendent, though ordained a Methodist, and for- 
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merly in the Reformed Church in America. Among 
all these, the Fundamentalists are Matthews, 
Speer, Sunday, Vance—every one a Presbyterian, 
it will be noted. Dr. Speer has broadened as Fed- 
eral Council executive, but he is not counted a 
liberal. 

It is a good showing of the declining theological 
obscurantism in this country. It must be remem- 
bered, however, the Century got its vote from 25,000 
Protestant ministers, and not from the laity. The 
voters would, on the whole, incline to progressive 
orthodoxy. We think there are ten men in this 
list who can be matched in all respects by ten 
men not on the list. But such comment is possible 
in any balloting. Our cotemporary has done a 
good job, and may its circulation feel the stimulus 
of its enterprise. ; 


The Mayflower’s Chaplain 


T IS IMPORTANT NEWS we read: Religious 

services were held aboard the Mayflower when 
the President and his party spent Sunday, Decem- 
ber 21, on the Potomac. Worship was conducted 
“aboard the yacht, just before noon, in accordance 
with a Sunday custom started last spring by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. A naval chaplain, as usual, had 
charge of the services, in which officers and mem- 
-bers of the crew joined.” The example ought to 
please all good citizens. Some earnest souls may 
question the Sabbatarian rightness of using the 
day for rest and recreation, and others will in- 
quire, in a day of many sects, what denominational 
character is in the letter and spirit of the worship. 
Is the chaplain of the President’s personal religious 
persuasion? If so, does the chaplaincy assume a 
kind of official character like that of the King of 
England? ‘There is no prescribed order of wor- 
ship in the Army or the Navy, and the conduct of 
spiritual ministry has respect for the diversity of 
faith among our people. This new arrangement 
is a vital concern to all the denominations, who 
will want to know. Weare entirely content. 


Still With Us 


TILL THE ISSUE of child labor is with us. 
It is one of the moral questions which will not 
let us go. We are sure to get in a little while some 
law to protect the priceless childhood of the coun- 
try. President Coolidge has said it must be done, 
and he thinks it ought to be done by the Nation. 
Our Roman Catholic neighbor, the Commonweal, 
is against Federal legislation, though the leading 
social agencies in that church have gone on record 
for it. Rome stands consistently for the eccle- 
siastical control of her children in all respects, and 
it is obvious the socially advanced among the faith- 
ful, both lay and clerical, see no danger to Ro- 
manism in national laws restraining industrial en- 
croachments on the potential man-power of 
erica. ; 
The proposal of the New York World that a 
model system for the reformation of child labor be 
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set up in the District of Columbia, to be followed 
by the States on their own initiative, appeals to 
our Catholic cotemporary, though it believes some 
state of industrial character would be better for 
such a testing. But does that not merely take a 
longer way to do what must be done some day by 
the country as one? Let us put all our wisdom 
into this national moral and social problem. The 
child is pleading to our minds and hearts. 


Even Hotter Water 


‘oS OLLEAGUES on the church papers have taken 
an interest in “The Editor’s Ten Command- 
ments,” first published in these pages. For ex- 
ample, the New York Christian Advocate in an 
editorial quotes them with approbation, and says 
they are good for people in other callings as well 
as religious editors. The Third Commandment, ~ 
“Fear nobody, and tell the truth,” moves the Ad- 
vocate editor, Dr. H. E. Luccock, to say, “Warning 
is hereby issued that it will get you into terrific 
hot water and keep you there. Better not try it 
unless you can stand the temperature!” To this, 
Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, editor of the Reformed 
Church Messenger (which also reproduces the 
Commandments in its editorial pages), replies: 
“The question may well be raised, however, 
whether a disregard of this Commandment will 
not get you into even hotter water, after all.” 


The Old Friendliness 


ITH THE DESIGNATION of a new ambas- 

sador from Japan to the United States, the 
recent unpleasantness between the two countries 
will subside, and President Coolidge will do every- 
thing possible to restore and maintain the old rela- 
tions of genuine friendliness. So we are informed, 
and so we would, believe. For the gracious words 


.0f welcome spoken by Secretary Hughes upon the 


announcement of the appointment of Mr. Matsu- 
daira, every good American will give fervent 
thanks. He described him as a most distinguished 
diplomat, and he and his wife represent two of 
the most important, historically famous families 
in Japan. It is a signal honor, as Mr. Hughes re- 
marks, for our neighbor at this time to send us 
such a man. 

And what will we do to back up our Secretary’s 
fine words? Will we permit blatant and mischiey- 
ous mouthing by politicians to go forth as though 
that were our nation’s real sentiment? Let us quiet 
such misrepresentation by prompt and sharp re- 
buke. And what of the forthcoming naval. mobili- 
zation day (or days)? Already this maneuver 
has been miserably advertised as an object lesson 
to the Japanese. Are we going to let that idea 
become a fact? The Navy must carry on its prac- 
tice in wide oceanic areas, and for general 
practice and experiment. We are for it. But 
if any anti-Japanese word is issued from a high 
official place, or from a considerable part of 
the ingrown jingoistic press, we say now that the 
religious forces of America, who are her stout- 
est patriots, will speak what they believe is the will 
of God, and the whole world will hear! 
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Does the Protocol Strenethen Article X.2_ 


Sir Valentine Chirol on its effect upon America ; a, 


Sorra, December 4. 


HE DISCUSSION on both sides of the 

Atlantic of the Protocol for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes, 
adopted by the League. of Nations at its 
fifth annual session last summer, reveals 
a growing impression that its ratification, 
now pending, will have the effect of mak- 
ing it more difficult than ever for the 
United States to enter the League. In 
the opinion of some critics of the draft, 
its ratification would make more pointed 
any danger that might lurk in Article X. 
of the covenant, which played so impor- 
tant a part as an obstacle to the entrance 
of the United States into the League at 
the time of the election of President 
Harding. 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL, ire Eng- 
lish journalist of distinction and the 
president of a British branch of the Chel- 
sea branch of the League of Nations 
Union, recently gave the opinion that the 
ratification of the Protocol would “drive 
America miles away from the League of 
Nations.” It is a notable fact that the 
ratification of the Protocol, which ap- 
peared probable while the Labor party 
was in power, was put into the back- 
ground as soon as the Conservative cab- 
inet came into office. It is now practi- 
cally regarded as indefinitely deferred in 
Parliament, partly because there is a 
strong current of opinion in Conservative 
circles that the League of Nations is far 
less effective without the active co-opera- 
tion of the United States, and that any 
- act by the League that places additional 
obstacles to the entrance of the United 
States into its membership constitutes an 
active blow at its effectiveness. 

The view of the British Government on 
this important problem of ways and 
"means to be adopted and employed by 
the League of Nations is suggested by Sir 
Valentine’s phrase that the Protocol would 
put Great Britain “in the position of tak- 
ing action on behalf of the League which 
would involve the use of the British fleet 
to enforce an economic blockade of a re- 
calcitrant state.” He adds: “There is not 
a country in the world, however small, 
the blockade of which, even for economic 
purposes, would not affect American in- 
terests and lead to American interven- 
tion for their protection.” 

An American diplomat abroad said to 
the writer the other day: “Article X. of 
the Covenant was the provision that 
caused America to pause, look, listen— 
and decline to enter the League for the 
time being. The Protocol puts teeth into 
Article X. It provides specifically that 
economic, financial, naval, military, and 
aérial means shall be contributed by the 
signatories to curb and punish an aggres- 
sor member, once its aggressive attitude 
shall have been determined with the aid 
of the League and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. If America averted 
its face from Article X., I see a much 
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more difficult obstacle placed in its way 
by the Protocol.” — 

Some of the specific provisions of the 
Protocol are: “Every state which re- 
sorts to war in violation of the under- 
takings contained in the Covenant or in 
the present Protocol is an aggressor. 
Violation of the rules laid down for a 
demilitarized zone shall be held equiva- 
lent to resort to war. In the event of 
hostilities having broken out, any state 
shall be assumed to be an aggressor, un- 
less a decision of the Council, which must 
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be taken unanimously, shall otherwise 
declare. . . . Any belligerent which has 
refused to accept the armistice [declared 
by the League] or has violated its terms 
shall be deemed an aggressor. The Coun- 
cil shall forthwith call upon the signa- 
tory states against the aggressor the sanc- 
tions provided by Article XI. of the pres- 
ent Protocol, and any signatory state 
thus called upon shall thereupon be en- 
titled to exercise the rights of a bellig- 
erent.” - 

Just how the signatory states shall get 
into action to deal with an aggress 


nation is indicated in Article XIII. of 


the Protocol, which says: “In view of 


the contingent military, naval, and air. 
‘sanctions provided by Article XVI. of the 


Covenant and by Article XI. of the pres- 
ent Protocol, the Council shall be entitled 
to receive undertakings from states de- 
termining in advance the military, naval, 
and air forces which they would be able 
to bring into action immediately to en- 
sure the fulfillment of the obligations in 
regard to sanctions which result from the 


Covenant and the present Protocol.” 
This provision is a specific enough prepa- 
ration for the employment of force 
against an aggressor nation or nations, 
but in the following paragraph the text 
of the draft extends the field of opera- 
tions of Article XIII. by providing: 
“Furthermore, as soon as the Council has 
called upon the signatory states to apply 
sanctions, as provided, the said 
states may, in accordance with any agree- 
ments which they may have previously 
concluded, bring to the assistance of a 
particular state which is the victim of 
aggression, their military, naval, and air 
forces.” ; 

As to the machinery for the prevention 
of a clash between nations, provisions in 
greater detail are made to the equipment 
for such purposes of the League of Na- 
tions. It is provided, for instance, that 
in the event of a dispute between nations 
that menaces the peace, the states in- 
volved shall ipso facto recognize the 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice; that every resource 
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of arbitration shall be brought into play, ~ 
and every analysis of the issues under- 


lying the dispute shall be carefully con- 
sidered by competent judges. All the ma- 
chinery of prevention, of course, is re- 
garded by all critics as offering every 
opportunity to prevent a clash between 
nations, in order to prevent an appeal to 
the economic, military, naval, and air- 
force sanctions provided by the Protocol. 


THE DISCUSSION of the extension of 
the function of the League, as indicated 
in the new agreement, is making it eyi- 


dent in the British press that the Proto- 


col is the work of a single nation or of ~ 


a small group of nations who regard 
themselves menaced by a neighbor, and 
that it is their. intention to make acts of 
aggression so fraught with disaster to an 
aggressor nation as to be unthinkable. 
But in such a measure assuring security, 
British and American critics see other 


dangers of war which make them hesi-— 


tate to approve the Protocol. The recent 
declination of the English to discuss the 
project of the Protocol at the confer- 
ence in Rome this month is regarded in 
Paris as a definite indication that the 
Conservative government does not regard 
MacDonald’s pledge of protection for 
France as a pledge which Great Britain 
can undertake with sufficient regard to 
her own safety. 


We are discreet sheep; we wait to see 


how the drove is going, and then go with 


the drove. We have two opinions; one 
private, which we are afraid to express, 


‘and another one—the one we use—which 


we force ourselves to wear to please Mrs. 
Grundy, until habit makes us comfortable 
in it, and the custom of defending it pres- 


ently makes us love it, adore it, and for- 


get how pitifully we came by it—Mark 
Twain. = 
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SOCIAL REVOLUTION, due in the 
United States within the present 


_ generation, is the prophecy of the dis- 


tinguished American merchant, Edward A. 
Filene, in a book entitled “The Way Out,” 
fresh from the press. This revolution, 
he argues, is even now under way; it is 
inevitable; it is to be the fruit of changes 


which business men of to-day will be 


“* 


- production, 


eompelled, by the force of economic ne- 
cessity, to carry through. The applica- 
tion of science to industry will be more 
thorough than ever before. Mass pro- 
duction, as exemplified in the achieve- 
ments of Henry Ford, with still greater 
intensity of organization and efficiency, 
will ‘minister to the satisfaction of 
human needs, resulting in a fall of prices 
that will bring the necessaries of life as 
well as many of the luxuries abundantly 
within the reach of all. At the same 
time, the wages of labor will increase 
beyond all past levels—not, be it noted, 
to keep pace with rising prices, but in 
the face of prices of all staple commodi- 
ties actually falling. 

Distribution, as well as production, 
will be keyed up to the new pitch. The 
enormous mass of goods produced at 
lower costs will force prices down on an 
ever descending scale. The profiteer or 
storekeeper who resists this tendency will 
be driven out of business or into bank- 
ruptey. The laws of economics, like all 
other natural laws, are irresistible and 
inexorable. In the author’s view, ‘‘the 
real revolutionists of the next twenty- 
five years will not be the _ bolshevists, 
but the business men.” 

When business has fully grasped the 
situation, has sensed the coming changes, 
and has adapted itself to the new order, 
political radicalism will fade away like 
morning mists before the rising sun. 

Does the reader doubt the soundness 
of this reasoning? Then mark the order 
of events in Henry Ford’s career: mass 
lower costs, larger sales,— 
but always on a descending scale of 
prices; at the same time, the wages of 
all labor employed are increased,—five 
dollars a day minimum, when others 
paid three or less; then six dollars mini- 
mum, price reductions marching hand in 
hand with higher wages. And who dare 
set the limit to either movement? Are 
the Ford factories hotbeds of bolshe- 


-vism? Is the great innovator himself 


a 
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execrated as an exploiter of labor by 
American wage-earners, or is he the 
most popular and universally accepted 
of the world’s multi-millionaires? 

We see already the effect of Fordizing 
throughout the automobile industry. 
Prices continue to crash. But wages in 


_ that and kindred industries approximate 


to the Ford standard. Business is good 
in Detroit, however wobbly it “may be in 


( hspnee centers of trade. 


_ Human wants, desires, and ambitions 
endless. The more they are satis- 
, the more they stretch out toward 
meester’ Teqre neaming. needs. 
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The business of the future, with scien- 
tific insight, will organize industry not 
only to satisfy all known human demands 
but will set about creating hitherto 
As we already see 
in this day, the luxuries of the past be- 
come the necessities of the present, The 
well-paid wage-earner has for a genera- 
tion or more demanded a house with a 
bathroom, and a piano for his daughters. 
Now he must also have the latest radio 
installation, a garage in the rear, and at 
least a Ford masterpiece to convey him 
to lodge meetings or the factory. Under 
the new industrial régime a few years 
hence, he will demand a college educa- 
tion for his children, just as the profes- 
sional man or merchant does to-day. 
And moreover, as the cards are now 
placed, he will soon be able to achieve 
these ambitions. 

When the first modern industrial revo- 
lution began about a century and a half 
ago, a few visionaries, it is true, pre- 
dicted that the use of machinery would 
set men free. Every worker would be 
abundantly supplied with all good things, 
the working day would be shortened to 
a few hours, and a kind of millennium 
would descend upon the human race. In- 
deed, all that might have been, had busi- 
ness men in those times not been selfish, 
shortsighted, ignorant, unjust,—in fact, 
shining examples of all the unsocial qual- 
ities that are even to-day attributed by 
communist agitators and other bolshevists 
to our organizers of industry,—bankers, 
financiers, and other soulless capitalists. 

But the new industrial revolution, 
guided by scientific principles, straight 
thinking, enlightened self-interest, a sense 
of social justice, and the co-operate spirit, 
will lead to a true industrial democracy. 
Sheer selfishness in business will no 
longer assure honor and fortune. The 
coming leader in industry, commerce, and 


‘finance will be guided by the scientific 


spirit, the broad vision, the understand- 
ing sympathy that sees society as a 
whole, as an organism that must hold to- 
gether by seeking the welfare of all its 
parts. Such leaders we have to-day, per- 
haps a small minority, but they are com- 
ing. Why is their leadership inevitable, 
their success assured within ten or 
twenty years? Because the old methods, 
the old business principles, have been 
tried out under the earlier industrial 
revolution and have demonstrably failed. 
Any business leader would go down in 
defeat if he relied on the principles and 
practices of the past. The Fordizing 
process in industry is well under way. 
The leaders who understand it, who can 
rise to all its economic and social pos- 
sibilities, are the only ones who will suc- 
ceed. In fact, they will make more 
money than ever was possible before. If, 
under the system of mass production and 
mass distribution, the producers’ and dis- 
tributors’ profits are to be small on each 
item, they will be great in the aggregate. 

It is clear that low producing costs 


‘The Second THaustrial Revolution 


It is coming, and its leaders are business men 


and small profits will assure low prices; 
but what about the higher wages, not 
to mention the shorter hours that will 
constitute a day’s work? Better and 
more scientific organization of industry 
will make the individual worker more 
efficient. His efficiency, his skill, his in- 
telligence, his good will, all will help to 
create more wealth for each worker, and 
this increase will be reflected in in- 
creased wages, meaning larger purchas- 
ing power. In fact, without this vastly 
increased purchasing power in the hands 
of the consumers, who are at the same 
time the productive workers, mass pro- 
duction as an industrial system would be 
impossible. The one is the complement 
of the other. The new industrial leader- 
ship sees and understands this perfectly 
well. 

In order, therefore, to make the reyo- 
lution work smoothly, the great captains 
must let the body of producers share in 
the prosperity not only through higher 
wages, but in the management and di- 
rection of industry by means of a new 
form of industrial democracy which will 
evolve to meet the new conditions in so- 
ciety. This revolution will be aided by 
experiments made by the farsighted 
leaders of industry. Step by step, the 
workers will take over a share in man- 
agement and in responsibility, leading to 
a substantial share in the profits that 
their joint efforts have created. 

Where industry is already organized in 
the direction of the new industrial revo- 
lution, where the workers have good 
wages, hours reasonably short, some voice 
in the enterprise at which they work, a 
feeling of security in their job, and hope 
for the future, the spirit of industrial 
unrest is weak, and the agitator has de- 
parted to more promising fields of ac- 
tivity. 

There are many flaws in ‘the old sys- 
tem that need. patching up before the 
revolution gets its head. Waste is one 
of these,—waste in industry, in distribu- 
tion, in fake financing, in profiteering, in 
preventable illness of workers, in indus- 
trial accidents, in misdirected education, 
in high taxes, in a thousand ways that 
tend to keep up costs and impose need- 
less burdens on the wage-earners and on 
society. Scientifically directed  intel- 
ligence can prevent these wastes and thus 
substantially increase wages. The 
masses, aS wage-earners, have always 
suffered and still suffer from “counter- 
feit wages.” Regardless of increase in 
money wages, every form of social waste 
—be it through administrative incompe- 
tency in government, by corrupt corpo- 
rate management, by graft, by stock- 
watering, by monopoly prices, by every in- 
justice imposed upon the common people— 
reduces the purchasing power of money 
wages, and to the extent of such reduc- 
tion makes them counterfeit. After all, 
it is not so much what the amount is in 
dollars, but what wages will purchase in 
goods and services, that counts. The 
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ultimate scale of satisfactions received 
should be the measure and test of high 
or low wages. It will be the duty of 
the true business leader of the future to 
apply this scale to determine “real” 
wages. 

The new industrial revolution will 
make wealth so abundant and goods so 
cheap that every one can easily satisfy 
the primary needs of food, clothing, and 
shelter without care or worry. All ma- 
terial wants may be satisfied by a normal 
working day of five hours. Those with 
abnormal needs, or a hobby, or a hoarding 
disposition, can work longer hours to 
satisfy their greater needs. 

As between employer and employee, the 
goal will be industrial democracy worked 


-out to a more perfect system when a 


broader education becomes the right and 
the possession of every citizen, regard- 
less of his position in the industrial scale. 
Wealth and all the advantages it gives 
will become more widely diffused, be- 
cause it will be possible for every one 
to obtain enough. Class distinctions, with 
all the envy and social unrest they foster, 
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will gradually diminish. The “class-con- 
sciousness” agitation will fade away, and 
the danger, even the meaning, of a “class 
war” will be forgotten. 


When, it may be asked, will these things 
come to pass? Within ten to: twenty 
years, says the author of “The Way Out.” 
Some of us with less vision, perhaps, 
or a milder hope, would say from fifty 
to one hundred years, and even then feel 
unduly optimistic. Yet he would be a 
rash man who would eall these prophecies 
the dreams of a visionary, except as Isaac 
Newton, or Ben Franklin, or Graham Bell 
was a dreamer. The late Edward Atkin- 
son was known as a hard-headed statis- 
tician, who dearly loved to argue in 
figures, but in his book, “The Distribution 
of the Product,” and elsewhere, he con- 
tended that the present industrial system 
was bound to go on increasing the real 
wages of labor, and at the same time con- 
tinually lower costs of production. Mr. 
Filene, as one of the most successful busi- 
ness men of our time, sees that “business 
men, in order to survive and succeed, will 


Behind the Doors + * + — 
Where Books are Made 


An interview with a leading publisher 


VERY ONE reads books. How many 
know how books are made? The story 
of the book from the time the author 
conceives the idea until the reader takes 
it from the library or buys it at the 
bookshop, has a romance quite apart 
from the romance between the covers. 
Many are now thinking about books as 
Christmas gifts. The story, therefore, of 
their manufacture should be especially 
welcome. This narration can best be done 
by men whose profession it is to get books, 
make them, and sell them to the book- 
stores. Prompted by this conviction, I 
climbed Beacon Hill, Boston, and called 
at the publishing house of Little, Brown 
and.Company, now housed in the stately 
old building known as the Cabot mansion, 
standing but a step from the State House. 
It was in 1784 that Ebenezer Batelle 
began to sell books on that part of Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., between 
School and Eliot Streets, then known as 
Marlborough Street. Three years later 
Benjamin Guild took over the bookstore, 
held it five years, and sold it to Samuel 
Cabot. In 1797 William P. Blake and 
Lemuel Blake succeeded Mr. Cabot and 
began to publish books as well as to sell 
them. From these unpretentious beginnings 
the substantial firm of Little, Brown and 
Company developed. The company moved to 
84 Beacon Street in 1909, where it now is. 
In the last sixty-five years, the house 
has published a number of well-known 
books, and introduced to the world of 
literature several famous authors. The 
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house published “Plutarch’s Lives” in five 
volumes in 1859. Six years later it 
brought out “Pioneers of New France,” 
Francis Parkman, the first of twelve vol- 
umes by that great American historian. 
Others on its list have been “The In- 
fluence of Sea Power on History,” Cap- 
tain A. T. Mahan; “Quo Vadis,’ Henryk 


Sienkiewicz; Fannie Farmer’s “The Bos- 
ton Cooking-School Cook Book”; “The 
Broad .Highway,” Jeffery Farnol; “If 


Winter Comes,” A. 8S. M. Hutchinson; and 
“The Supreme Court in United States His- 
tory,” Charles Warren. This book was 
awarded the Pulitzer. Prize in 1922 for 
the best book on the history of the United 
States. The firm also has the distinction 
of having published between 1919 and 1923 
as many novels which sold over 10,000 
copies as sold under 5,000. This deserves 
consideration in view of the fact that 
the greater number of books, fiction and 
non-fiction, published in the United States, 
sell under 1,500 copies. Among books of 
distinct worth the firm has published this 
fall are “Memories and Adventures,” Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, a remarkable au- 
tobiography of the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, and “The Slave Ship,” by Mary 
Johnston. It also brought out in October 
“The Passionate Quest,” BE. Phillips Op- 
penheim’s ninety-first work of fiction. 

All about, as I entered the old Cabot 
mansion, were books. Enlarged illustra- 
tions of scenes in the various publications 
hung on the walls, and a distinctly literary 
atmosphere was perceptible. In those 
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be compelled to adopt the sort of policies 
that will give us an increasingly better 
social order.” He believes there is nothing 
“contradictory between successful business 


and social progress.” His book may well 


be called the business man’s answer to the 
preachers of class warfare and revolution 
by force. Every change he advocates is 
a step toward the goal of economic free- 
dom for all. Having obtained what is 
known as political freedom, the masses, 
he believes, will not rest until they 
achieve their economic freedom. What 
more could Debs himself ask for? 

As the prophet of the new, or second, 
industrial revolution, the author brings 
to mind a great leader of the first indus- 
trial revolution, Robert Owen. The most 
successful factory master of his day, he 
too had a vision. If the business leaders 
of his day had been able to see his vision 
of social progress, the first industrial 
revolution might have achieved that 
economic freedom for the masses which 
the author of this book believes to be 
the task of the second industrial revolu- 
tion to accomplish. 


rooms, some of the leading books of the 
generation have been made. Author’s 
names, unknown, have come in there at- 
tached to manuscripts, and gone out to find 
fame on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
statement may be made without fear of 
refutation that a substantial publishing 
house, aiming to publish good books, ex- 
erts an influence on the community equal - 
to any, since the greatest community of 
all is the community of good books. 

The person who presides over the edi-- 
torial department is Herbert F. Jenkins, 
one of the five directors of the company. 
He was sitting at a desk, about which 
were evidences of book-making. A mass 
of correspondence and reports from pro- 
fessional manuscript readers were before 
him, while a row of new books in fresh 
paper jackets lined the top of the desk. 

“T was getting together facts and figures 
against your coming,’ he remarked with 
a genial smile, pulling out the desk-slide 
that I might have a place on which to 
write. That may seem a trifling thing, 
but a solid support on which to take notes — 
is a courtesy every interviewer profoundly — 
appreciates. “I didn’t know exactly what 
questions you might ask, but these com- 
putations may help.” 

“JT want the story of the book from 
the time it leaves the author until it is 
displayed in the window of the bookshop,” 
I replied. “When a person reads a book, 
subconsciously, he would like to know 
how that book was procured from the 
writer, how it’ was manufactured, and the 
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method employed in its distribution. 
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So 
let’s begin with the author, himself.” 

_I was once getting material for publica- 
tion from Sir Harry Lauder. He was 
eager that every phrase be written down 
correctly, and that I get the exact thought 
which was in his mind. I think Mr. Jen- 


- kins felt the same way. He made state- 


ments with care, gave me time to get 
them on paper, and welcomed interrupt- 
ing questions. He talked for an hour, 
speaking from wide experience, and with 
eoncern that each point under discussion 
be adequately handled. 
_ What he said will come with new in- 
terest to general readers because he ex- 
plained much that hitherto has been con- 
fined to author, publisher, and bookseller. 
His story needs no embellishment. I am 
going to let him relate it to you as he 
did to me that November afternoon in 
his office, with the memories of a great 
publishing house, having traditions of 
book-selling and publishing of a century 
and a half’s standing, clustering about us. 
“Last year,’ he began, consulting 
figures, ‘the publishing houses of America 
published 8,868 new books and new edi- 
tions. Of that number we published under 
one hundred. One or two American firms 
published as many as 300, but that larger 
number may be explained by the .fact of 
their alliances with English houses, and 
that they brought out many editions of 


te 


“As many as 1,000 manuscripts come 
into our office each year seeking publica- 
tion. Of that number we publish some- 
thing less than one hundred. Six out of 
seven of these come from authors of books 
previously published by us, from literary 


: old books. 


agents, from English publishers, or are 


written at our solicitation, leaving one- 
seventh of the books we produce to be 
selected from manuscripts which drift in 
unsolicited. That means that while every 
manuscript we receive gets careful atten- 
tion, the chances of its being available are 
exceedingly small. Our policy is to con- 
fine our publications to well-defined limits, 
limits in which we have had more or less 
success in the past. We publish no new 


- yolumes of poetry, no medical books, no 


religious books. For instance, should we 
get a volume of sermons we would reject 
it, not because it would not make a good 
book, but because we have no religious 
line. We do publish law books and edu- 
eational books of merit. 

“Now every manuscript we accept, we 
accept on a royalty basis; that is, we 
assume the entire cost of publication, 
advertising, and distribution and pay 
the author a royalty, let us say of 
ten per cent. on the retail or published 
price of the volume. We accept it thus 
for this reason: We do not care to bother 
with books sure to have limited sales. 
For instance, a writer brings in a biogra- 
phy of a member of his family. The work 
may be a creditable one. Its publication 
would please grandmother and _ the 
cousins ; but, should we take it, we would 
have to go through the same motions for 
500 copies that we would for a new life 


of Robert Louis Stevenson in two volumes 


that would sell, 2,000 copies and retail 
- Me Ga ’ f se 
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for $8. The struggle in this office is to 
keep down the number of books published. 
Booksellers are constantly urging us to 
do this, saying they have too many vol- 
umes now on their shelves for which they 
can find no market. 

“As soon as an unsolicited manuscript 
comes to us we record it, and @ reader 
examines it with care. The reader then 
submits a typewritten report. If the re- 
port is unfavorable, the book is usually 
returned to the writer at once. If favor- 
able, another reader examines it, on the 
strength of whose report we may, after 
reading it ourselves, conclude to list it 
for publication. 

the 


“But frequently it happens that, with 
a good book manuscript before us we can- 
not take it, owing to conditions in the 
book world, the number of books on our 
list, or something which has happened 
with a volume of similar character im- 
mediately preceding. I can illustrate 
what I mean by reference to children’s 
stories. We publish all the Alcott books 
and the Burgess Bed Times stories, popu- 
lar and salable material. For that rea- 
son we get a great many manuscripts of 
children’s stories. But the market to-day 
is glutted with children’s books of all 
prices and all kinds, so that it is in- 
creasingly difficult to sell them. When 
we have a dozen such books on one year’s 
list, obviously we can take no more be- 
cause we could not dispose of them. 

“Please do not conclude, however, that 
there is no outlook for the unknown 
writer. Publishers are constantly alert 
to discover men and women who can write 
with distinction. Hach year this house in- 
tends to introduce to the reading public 
several new novelists. We do so, though, 
at a certain risk, for there is no way we 
ean tell how the public will take the new 
author. But it is part of the business; 
and most publishing houses are doing it. 
For example, this year a novel in manu- 
script came in called “High Fires.” The 
author, Marjorie Barkley McClure, was 
unknown. It came unsolicited, was read 
by two or three readers who became en- 
thusiastie over it, and was published. It 
has gone through four editions, and may 
be called a very successful book. 

“The only way we can sell the work of 
an unknown writer is to endeavor to 
arouse enthusiasm about his work, com- 
mencing with our own sales-force. Several 
months before publication we begin to 
send out advance notices, and to advertise 
it to the trade. Later we send advance 
copies to book and department-store 
buyers, and to influential persons for their 
opinions. Frequently, then, the book will 
fail; many booksellers will not purchase 
a sufficient stock; the public will not buy 
it. “High Fires” was a well-told story of 
the conflict between the older and younger 
generation, and caught on because of its 
universal appeal. ; 

“You often read on the copyright page 
of a book that it has gone through two 
or more printings. The phrase is delusive, 
for a “printing” may mean 500 copies or 
it may mean 50,000; it all depends on the 
number of copies the publishers think the 
trade will demand. 
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“Once we decide to publish a book, a 
contract is drawn up which is signed by 
author and publisher. This contract in- 
cludes the matter of royalty, which is 
payable semiannually, a provision that the 
author must pay the cost of excess cor- 
rections made after the book is in type, 
and so on. The manuscript is edited for 
the printer in accordance with our office ~ 
style of spelling and punctuation, a speci- 
men type page is made so that the length 
and size may be determined, the entire 
manuscript is set, and proofs sent to the 
author for examination. : 

“A few publishing houses have their 
own printing plants, but most of us have 
outside book-printers who do the work for 


us. The galleys are made into pages, 
and electrotype plates prepared. The 
book is printed from these plates. The 


printed sheets are then sent to the bindery 
for the cloth covers. Artists are employed 
to illustrate the book if it is to have il- 
lustrations, and to provide a cover design. 
Much attention is paid to the paper 
jacket ; it is made as alluring as possible, 
and advertising matter describing the con- 
tents in appreciative terms is printed on 
it, with an illustrating symbol or motive 
of the story. The tendency to-day is 
away from illustrations on the jacket, and 
toward something emblematic of the theme 
of the book. For instance, in “The Slave 
Ship,” by Mary Johnston, just published 
by us, you will see a row of ship’s lanterns. 
Unless the work is that of a well-known 
author, the purchaser gets his first im- 
pression from the paper cover. It must 
create the desire to examine the volume. 

“You have asked about the costs of 
publication and the number of books we 
sell. We should sell at least 4,000 copies 
of a novel to get back the actual invest- 
ment. The majority of novels published 
in this country are unprofitable to the 
publisher. Why? For various reasons. 
The publisher may be continuing with the 
work of an author on terms which make 
it impossible for him to realize a profit, 
or the book by the new author may, and 
frequently does, prove unremunerative to 
the. house which brought it out. There is 
competition between houses to get the 
work of new and promising writers, and 
we all take chances.” 


be 


I could believe Mr. Jenkins, in view of 
a recent statement in Brentano’s Book 
Chat, to the effect that the actual profit to 
the publisher on a novel that retailed at 
$2, after author’s royalties, costs of paper, 
printing, binding, overhead and advertis- 
ing were met, was four cents per book, 
on the first 3,000 copies. The profits in- 
crease, however, as the book goes through 
further editions. 

“In addition,’ continued Mr. Jenkins, 
“to established English writers, most of 
whom do business through shrewd literary 
agents, we must make a heavy advance 
payment on account of royalties, which 
sometimes leave us with an appreciable 
loss. When such an author changes pub- 
lishers, it may indicate that the house has 
had to pay such large advances that it 
eannot profitably continue with that 
writer, or that another publisher is will- 
ing to risk a greater loss. 
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“The number of books we will sell of 
any one writer is problematical. Let me 
give an example. In August, 1921, we 
published a novel, entitled “If Winter 
Comes,” by A. S. M. Hutchinson. Mr. 
Hutchinson had had three novels published 
prior to that, none of which had been best- 
sellers. For seven years he had produced 
nothing. We read the manuscript of “If 
Winter Comes” in this office, and believing 
it had possibilities, endeavored to sell as 
many copies as we could to the book- 
sellers before the day of publication. But 
the best we could do was 7,000 copies. 
The book-store buyers would not take a 
greater chance. The reviews were favor- 
able and appeared promptly. The public 
liked the book. Every one began talking 
about it; for in Mark Sabre, Hutchinson 
had created a human character, one in 
whom people saw themselves reflected. By 
the end of the year we had sold a quarter 
of a million copies. Second-year sales 
brought the total to 400,000, and the book 
is still selling. It has now gone into a 
cheap edition, a matter which demands 
further explanation. 

“Two publishers in this country make 
it a business to secure the cream of pop- 
ular fiction in cheap or ‘popular’ editions. 
They contract with the original publisher 
to lease the plates, and print, bind, and 
market the book under their own imprint 
for 75 cents as against $2, the usual price 
for the original. ‘If Winter Comes,” 
came out in a cheap edition about the 
time moving pictures of the story were 
released. In this case, the picture was 
faithful to the book. The “popular” edi- 
tion, furthermore, was a photo-play edi- 
tion, and was illustrated with pictures 
taken from the play. All this meant pro- 
longed life for the work. Mr. Hutch- 
inson was two years writing the volume, 
and he did much revising, for he is that 
kind of a writer. 

“Tt is by no means unusual for writers 
to have difficulty in finding a house which 
will publish their work. The early 
efforts of Joseph Conrad were unsuccess- 
ful, and he changed publishers several 
times before finding a permanent one. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s first stories 
about Sherlock Holmes were rejected by 
a number of houses, being finally taken 
by a firm which handled cheap, sensa- 
tional fiction. This firm paid him twenty- 
five pounds for the copyright. 

“Tf we sell 10,000 copies of a novel, we 
conclude we have made a fair sale; 25,000 
copies means a real success; 50,000 copies 
means a best-seller. 

“The selling end is a department in 
itself. We employ all means at our dis- 
posal to place the book before the re- 
tailers in order that it may be in their 
stores on the date of publication. Adver- 
tising and reviews help, especially if the 
reviews follow at once. Adverse reviews 
do not injure a book unless there are too 
many of them. But the most important 
factor in selling is the word-to-ear adver- 
tising. A person who has read the work 
and tells his friends that he likes it is 
the publisher’s best asset.” 

With all its ins and outs, Mr. Jenkins 
likes the book-making profession. That 
was evident from his increasing enthu- 
Siasm. Finding him in earnest to have 
the public know that the book it reads 
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is something more than so many words, 
pages, and chapters, I ventured to ask 
if authors and publishers were controlled 
chiefly by the commercial instinct. 

“T believe our writers give us the best 
they have,” he replied. “Naturally and 
rightfully the author expects compensa- 
tion. But he must write what he wants 
to write and how he wants to write. It 
is not advisable for the publisher to pre- 
scribe his work. In no other way can he 
succeed. Our intention is to give the 
public as good books as we can get. We, 
too, must earn a living. But after all 
we have our ideals. 

“As to the outlook for the future, I 
think small booksellers are going to con- 
tinue to start up all over the. country. 
Books are being sold in drug-stores and 
other places where they were not for- 
merly sold. In other words. we are get- 
ting a wider distribution of books, but 
not so wide as we should have in view of 
the increase in population.” 

I did not say it to him, but the thought 
occurred to me that this man who has 
helped to raise so many writers from ob- 
security to fame, whose firm has given the 
reading public so many books of merit, 
should some day sit down and write a 
book himself, telling us how he did it. 
We would read what he had to say, be- 
cause he and his fellow-publishers would 
have had as much influence as any men 
in shaping the trend of the public opinion 
of their day. 
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England and Egypt 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
Will you permit me, speaking as a 
Liberal to Liberals, to take exception to 
your editorial of December 11 on “Eng- 
land and Egypt,” and more particularly 
to the quotation from the World which 
you accept as a “judicious statement”? 

Two years ago, when I spent a winter 
in Egypt, the “foreign colony” in Cairo 
—the English, French, Americans, etce., 
residing there for business, health, or 
pleasure—were greatly agitated by the 
assassination, in broad daylight and in 
the open street, of a law school pro- 
fessor, a man of no political significance, 
and without an enemy, as he was walking 
home to his luncheon. This was the 
eighteenth murder of the sort, and in not 
one case had the criminal been brought 
to justice. The indignation of the com- 
munity, I was interested to observe, was 
directed particularly at what was con- 
sidered the almost supine behavior of 
Lord Allenby and the other high British 
officials, in not taking military measures 
to safeguard foreigners. 

This incident brings out two points I 
wish to make: first, that the recent mur- 
der of Sir Lee Stack, far from being in 
any sense sporadic or isolated, is the 
climax of a series already long two years 
ago; second, that the attitude of the 
British officials, even before the new Con- 
stitution had gone into effect, and while 
they still retained considerable authority, 
was marked by an extraordinary patience 
and restraint. In the opinion of Liberals, 
should there be no limit whatever to such 
patience? 


strained; it was magnanimous. 
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The British attitude was not only re- 
The ob- 
ject of the murder-campaign, two years 
ago, was twofold—to hasten British with- 
drawal from Egypt, and to force the re- 
call from exile of Saad Zaghloul Pasha. 
It is human nature to refuse to do even 
what we think best, even what we have’ 
already begun doing, under a threat; the 
natural reaction of a high-spirited race 
to this cowardly line of attack would 
have been to stop withdrawing altogether, 
and to make the exclusion of Zaghloul 
final. The British were too|big for that. 
The policy of withdrawal had been de- 
liberately decided upon, by Lord Allenby’s 
advice, as the only alternative to the rule 
of sheer force; it must go on as if nothing 
had happened. As for Zaghloul, since 
Egypt apparently wanted him, it might 
be as well to give them both a chance 
to put the responsibility for maintaining 
law and order squarely up to the popular 
hero and see how he would carry it. We 
have seen. 

There is a great deal more that might 
and should be said about the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian situation—the relations of the two 
countries by international law; the re- 
sponsibility of Great Britain to her own 
Empire for the safeguarding of communi- 
cation, and to the world for the protec- 
tion of foreign lives and interests in 
Egypt; the control of the Soudan, specific- 
ally reserved by Great Britain when she 
signed the treaty by which Egypt acquired 
a national status—ete., ete. All that I 
would emphasize just now is that the case 
is fundamentally different from those (re- 
ferred to by the World) of the assassina- 
tion in Shantung and Serajevo, since 
British action, however stern at last, has 
come at the end of prolonged patience under 
extreme provocation, and since the “politi- - 
cal demands,” far from being dragged in 
by way of making capital of the murder 
of Sir Lee Stack, are so inherent in the 
situation that they were the actual cause 
of that murder—the recent agitation hay-- 
ing been directed against the British hold 
on the Soudan just as the earlier one was 
against that hold on Egypt. 

I would not undertake to maintain that 
the English attitude is faultless, especially 
as regards the League of Nations. I 
would only emphasize the danger, one 
into which we Liberals are peculiarly apt 
to fall, of judging a priori, and without 
sufficient specific information, a long-suf- 
fering government dealing with an ex- 
traordinarily difficult situation. 

LesLiz W. Hopkinson. 

CaMBRIDGH, Mass. 


Brave Hearts 
EDGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


Brave ‘men go to the hills, 

And brave hearts seek the oaks, 
But many a dreamer’s son 

Never strays far from home. 


A call comes down from the hills, 


A voice lifts up from the sea, 
But many a brave soul sighs 
And turns from this mystery. 


Though ever the wild winds blow, 
Though the seas and the skies are one, 
There is the heart to be broken 
And the humble task to be done. 3 


Sores 


| ‘THIS IS AN ACCOUNT of Zara Yakob, 


_ + a black man, who lived in Abyssinia in 
_ the first half of the seventeenth century 
_ AD. His case is remarkable because he 
_ attempted a school of philosophy quite 
; independently of men in other lands and 
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_ social forces, and to examine and con- 
_ struct, demonstrated the power of natural 
- endowment over the most unfavorable of 
_ environments. This ancient question of 
_ the relative potency of nature and society 
_ in shaping individual destiny is of great 
_. interest to Americans. On the one hand, 
we believe that, with proper infiuences, 
__ the heterogeneous foreign-born and their 
_ descendants will think and feel as does 


the older population: that, with sufficient 


educational opportunity, morons and the 
_ muscle-minded will become intelligent and 
intellectual. On the other hand, we feel 
that education would have added nothing, 
and indeed might have taken away some- 
_ thing, from the genius of Abraham Lin- 
— eoln! 
_ When we say that this spiritual Topsy 
was a black man, we must admit at once 
that he was black only in color. He was 
‘_ not a true Negro, but an African Semite: 
Semitic in speech, Semito-Hamitic in blood, 
with the emphasis upon pigmentation, as 
_ - the only negroid characteristic which was 
of great survival value in that climate. 
_ His independence of the general stream 
of human progress is, of course, only 
relative, though very great. Abyssinia is, 
and always has been, remote from civili- 
zation, even though it did figure in the 
history of remote South Arabia in the 
early Christian centuries. Even with the 
Christian religion it has remained half 
pagan: the most ignorant, bigoted, fanati- 
eal, superstitious, and generally degraded 
outpost of the church. It has, since the 
eighth century 4.D., been surrounded by a 
chain of hostile Muhammadan peoples. As 
a result of the explorations of the Portu- 
guese a century before, the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries entered Abyssinia in the early 
seventeenth century, and split the people 
into two warring factions. It cannot be 
_ supposed, and the record does not show, 
that these Jesuits brought with them any 
information about the history of thought, 
or the age-long struggle for freedom of 
They could not have taught Zara 


or pantheism, or naturalism, or- 
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ligence. The latter is given as a divinely 
appointed means of interpreting the 
former.. By the knowledge of God so ob- 


tained, all alleged revelations of God’ 


through supposedly sacred writings and 
institutions are to be tested. If laws, or 
customs, or doctrines are in accordance 
with nature, as seen by intelligence, they 
are to be accepted as a fuller revelation. 
Otherwise they are to be rejected. 

The skepsis of Zara Yakob showed itself 
first in his boyhood. Falling into a forty- 
foot pit, and escaping unhurt, he promptly 
measured the depth of his fall. While he 
gave thanks to God for his deliverance, he 
was curious to know just how serious a 
danger he had encountered. At school he 
was taught the meaning of the Scriptures, 
according to Coptic-Abyssinian, and ac- 
cording to Roman Catholic doctrine; and 
he received all this teaching with a crit- 
ical mind. Later, as a teacher, he prac- 
ticed great toleration and said: ‘Thus 
and so the Franks teach, and thus and so 
the Copts.” Doubt of the authority of 
any one church soon became doubt of the 
authority of any one religion. He com- 
pares Christianity, Islam, and Judaism, in 
matters affecting human life, and con- 
demns in each of them what his reason 
finds to be contrary to nature. Then his 
constitutionally ineradicable idea of the 
great and good God is examined. How 
can a good God permit such evil as is 
found in the world; especially the evil 
that is done in His name and by the 
official spokesmen and agents of His sup- 
posed revelations of Himself? Perhaps 
God exists, but does not listen to prayer. 
Perhaps there is no God. At last he con- 
cludes that there is a God, and that He 
does indeed listen; but He expects man- 
kind to work out its own salvation. Both 
nature and intelligence are good and true. 
God is in all. One must pray for the 
more abundant gift of intelligence and 
sweet reasonableness, that one may see 
God. - There are many doctrines, but only 
one Truth. “We ought to know that God 
has not made us perfect; but He has made 
us rational, and capable of perfection, so 
as to become perfect while we are still 
in this world, and become worthy of the 
reward which our Creator in His wisdom 
has prepared for us.” This intelligence 
is a rare gift, and most men have it not. 
“If there be found an understanding man,” 
he says, “who knows these matters, and 
is eminent in them, and teaches and 
writes, may God then give him according 
to his heart.” “But the man who shall 
speak evil against me because of this book 
of mine—the man who does not even 
wish to have wisdom, so as to live rightly 
—may God indeed grant him his recom- 
pense !” 

For reasons growing out of bitter ex- 


will of the Creator. 


* 


ican Skeptic: 


periences, to be hereafter narrated, Zara 
Yakob remains to the end an esoterist. 
He knew that he was not a Christian in 
any Abyssinian or Roman sense. ‘“Abid- 
ing with men,” he tells us, “I seemed to be 
a Christian. But in my heart I did not 
believe in anything but God, the Creator 
and protector of all things, even as He 
made me to understand.” His duplicity 
troubles him not a little: “Men wish to 
be deceived. If I lay bare to them the 
truth, they will not listen, but will hate 
and persecute me. There is no profit, but 
there is much mischief, in laying bare 
my thoughts. Therefore shall I remain 
in the eyes of men even as one of them. 
But before God I shall be as He hath 
given me knowledge.” 

The Inquiry does not pretend to be sys- 
tematic or exhaustive. There are many 
matters which are according to our rea- 
son, and necessary to our life; and we 
ought to regard them, since they are the 
Some of these mat- 
ters he takes up in particular. The rela- 
tion of the sexes is pure and right; and 
all taboos with reference to it are wrong. 
Hence we are to condemn the Levitical 
laws of uncleanness in sex relations, and 
the Christian celibacy, monasticism, and 
general belittlement of marriage. On the 
other hand, we are to reject the Muham- 
madan practice of polygamy, because we 
see that the number of men and women 
is the same in the world; and it is sel- 
fish for one man to take more than one 
woman. Magic is manifest nonsense. 
Slavery is injustice. / Fasting and feasting 
are equally bad for the digestion and 
health. We ought to preserve our lives, 
since by the will of the Creator we came 
into the world and remain init. Vain and 
empty prayer is irrational. We ought to 
improve our lives with knowledge and 
with labor, for God has given us reason 
and ability for these purposes. Manual 
labor is the will of the Creator, since with- 
out it the necessities of life are not to be 
had. Of Scriptural teaching Zara Yakob 
accepts, first of all, the saying of Jesus in 
Matthew (xxii.37): “Worship God, thy 
Creator, and love all men as thyself.” 
Then his saying in Luke (vi.31): “Do 
nothing to men that thou wouldest not 
have them do unto thee; but do unto 
them as thou wouldest have them do 
unto thee.” Of the Ten Commandments, 
all are acceptable except the one about 
the Sabbath. Our reason tells us not to 
kill, nor steal, nor lie, nor commit adul- 
tery; but concerning the keeping of the 
Sabbath our reason is silent. Next after 
the Ten Commandments stand the Six 
Words of the Gospel which we find in 
Matthew (vi. 21-48). 

A certain amount of biographical detail 
may be of interest. 

Zara Yakob was of peasant parentage, 
but ultimately of priestly ancestry. He 
was born 1592 a.v. at Axum, the ancient 
eapital of Abyssinia. In school he was 
taught the Ethiopic syllabary, and the 
cantillation of the church services; later 
on, aS we have said, the exegesis of the 
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Scriptures. His attempted impartiality in 
teaching brought upon him inevitable dis- 
aster in Abyssinia, as it still would in 
North Carolina or Texas. In 1626 the 
Jesuit, Alphonso Mendez, obtained a solemn 
profession of Roman faith from king 
Socinius (Susneyos) ; and the latter pro- 
ceeded, with the help of Jesuits and other 
converts, to drive the ancient church from 
the land. Because of his doubting and 
tolerant attitude, Zara Yakob seemed to 
the Franks to be a Copt, and to the Copts 
to be a Frank. In particular he was ac- 
cused by a certain priest, Walda Yohannes, 


of plotting against the King and the. 


Jesuits. Warned of his danger, he fled 
across the Takazze River into the wilder- 
ness of Shoa. Here he found a cave, 
which he provided with a sheltering hedge 
in front and an emergency exit behind; 
and there he remained until the death of 
Socinius and the accession of Basilides 
(Fasiladas) in 1682. His bread he begged 
among the simple folk of Amharaland, 
disguised as a hermit monk; and no man 
knew the place of his retreat. “When 
I was alone in my cave,” he says, “it 
seemed to me that I was in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. For I hated to dwell with 
men, knowing their wickedness which is 
beyond measure.” 
& 


While thus solitary he considers ‘the 
confusion and wickedness of men, and the 
wisdom of God their Creator, who is silent 
while they do wickedly in His name, per- 
secuting their companions and slaying 
their brethren.” “If God is the savior of 
men, then why is their nature so corrupt? 
Does God know? And indeed is there any 
one in heaven who knows?’ Out of this 
doubt he emerges with full confidence in 
the validity of reason and intelligence, 
and the necessity of using them. “O my 
Lord and Creator,’ he prays, “who hast 
made me a rational being: make me in- 
telligent, and open to me Thy hidden wis- 
dom. Give light to mine eyes, that my 
soul may not sleep in death (referring to 
Psalm xiii.3). This task is before me!” 
There is a God who hears; he has not 
cleansed his heart in vain (Psalm 
lxxiii.13). He that made the ear to hear 
must Himself hear (Psalm xciv.9). He 
that made man to think, must Himself 
think. He that made man to be must Him- 
self exist. If we trace natural procreation 
backward, however far, we must at last 
assume a Creator, “all-embracing, with- 
out beginning, or end, or change, whose 
years cannot be thought.” Zara Yakob 
feels that through prayer he may obtain 
the intelligence to understand the nature 
and will of God, and that indeed he has 
obtained this intelligence and understand- 
ing. ; 

He asks whether all things written in 
the Holy Scriptures are really true. He 
ought to go to learned men and inquire. 
But he reflects that all men answer only 
“what is in their hearts.” “All men say 
‘My faith is right, and believers in an- 
other faith are believers in wickedness, 
and enemies of God.’” That is in fact 
what Frankish and Coptic Christians say 
to one another; “and also the Muslims 
and Jews, if we ask them, tell us the 
same. And in this dispute who shall be 
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judge? Not one of the children; for all 
men are accusers and defenders among 
themselves.” “For as my faith seems 
true to me, so the faith of another seems 
true to him. And yet truth is one!” 
Moses is supposed to have said: “I am 
sent from God to tell you His will and 
law” (Exodus iii. 13). “But those who 
came after him added stories of wonders 
which were done, as they said, in the land 
of Egypt and in Sinai; and they made 
this to appear to be truly the words of 
Moses. But to the inquirer they do not 
appear to be true; for in the book of 
Moses there is found a false wisdom which 
does not agree with the wisdom of the 
Creator, nor with the order and laws of 
creation. For by the will of the Creator 
and the laws of creation it is commanded 
that man and woman be joined in a union 
of the flesh for the begetting of children, 
that the sons of men may not perish. And 
this union which God commanded man- 
kind by the law of creation cannot be 
impure, for God does not make impure the 
work of His hands. But Moses said that 
all such union is impure; and our intelli- 
gence shows us that he who says these 
things is deceitful, and makes the Creator 
Himself to be a liar! They say that the 
law of the Christians is from God, and 
there are miracles to prove this. But our 
intelligence says and proves to us that 
marriage is according to the law of the 
Creator. Monasticism defeats the law of 
the Creator because it prevents the birth 
of children, and makes human creation to 
perish.” “Hew can that which destroys 
the law of the Creator be better than 
His wisdom? Can the counsel of men im- 
prove upon the doing of God?’ On the 
other hand “Muhammad, who taught in 
the name of God, that it is right for one 
man to marry many women, is a liar, and 
he was not sent from God.” “Mankind 
is born equal in number. If we count 
the males and females living in any part 
of the earth, one woman is found for 
every man, not eight or ten: because the 
law of creation commands that one man 
marry one woman. But, if a man marry 
ten wives, nine men are left without wives. 
Thus he upsets the order of the Creator 
and the laws of creation, and defeats the 
purpose of marriage.” 
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When Basilides succeeded Socinius in 
1652, he held to the Roman faith of his 
father, but he tolerated the Copts, as his 
father had not done. When Zara Yakob 
heard of this, he left his cave in Amhara- 
land and went to Begaland, where he 
was welcomed as a refugee of the ancient 
faith, and supplied with food and clothing. 
Yet he would not return to Axum, for he 
knew “the wickedness of the priests.” In- 
stead he went to Enferez, where he met 
with a patriarchal peasant, one Habtu, 
for whom he prepared a copy of the much- 
coveted Psalter of David, since in that 
land there was no man who could write. 
Here he remained, becoming the com- 
munity scribe, and the teacher of Habtu’s 
two little boys, one of whom, Walda 
Heywat or Metku, became his disciple. He 
preferred indeed “to dwell in secret with 
the wisdom which had been given me, 
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rather than to live grandly in the house 
of sinners.” Before long he marries Hirut, 
a slave of Habtu, because “a man ought 
not to remain without a wife, being in 
that way drawn into sin,” since that is a 
“way that is not according to nature.” 
To Habtu’s charge: “From this time 
forward she shall be not my slave but 
thine,” Zara Yakob replies: “Not my 
slave shall she be, but my wife. For a 
man and a woman are equal in marriage, 
and ought not to be master and servant, 
for they are one flesh and one life.” 
Mendez returned to Portugal in 1634, 
and immediately the repressed or merely 
tolerated Coptic party, together with the 
cravens and hypocrites who had outwardly 
adopted Roman Catholicism for reasons of - 
expediency, rose against the party of the 
latter, and treated them even more harshly 
than they themselves had been treated. 


“Then came famine and pestilence. The 


family of Zara Yakob write to him. to re- ° 
turn to Axum and teach the books as 
aforetime. “Your enemies have perished, 
but your friends remain,” they say. To 
this he replies: “I have no enemy, and 
no friend save that man of God, my lord 
Habtu, and his children, and my wife, 
and I shall not leave them.” The wis- 
dom of his gentle cynicism was amply 
justified by the reappearance of that same 
Walda Yohannes, who before had accused 
him before the Franks, and who now ac- 
cuses him before the Copts. “In vain,” 
says Zara Yakob, “are they called ‘Chris- 
tians.’ For Jesus Christ before and above 
all else commanded: people to love one 
another. Whereas they all sin against 
their brethren, and devour one another 
even as food is eaten.” 
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After the death of lord Habtu, his son, 
Walda Heywat or Metku, one of the little 
boys taught by Zara Yakob and now grown 
to manhood, became associated with him 
“in learning and in great love.” “And he 
knew all my secrets, and nothing was hid- 
den from him. And through my love for 
him,” he writes, “have I written of these 
few matters, because he has many times 
asked me to do so.” : 

When Zara Yakob himself came to die, 
this same Walda Heywat, his pupil, took 
the Inquiry, and added to it_a most in- 
teresting notice from which we learn that 
it was written in the year 1660, when his — 
master was sixty-eight years old; and 
that Zara Yakob died in the year 1685 
at the age of ninety-three years: “And 
he was not sick. And he died with great 
faith in God, our Creator.” 

To some possible successor in the busi- 
ness of Inquiry he says: “Do thou then 
finish what I have begun, that the men of 
our land may become wise with the help 
of God, and arrive at the knowledge of 
truth; and not believe in lies, nor trust 
in wickedness, nor go from one vain thing 
to another; but know the truth, and love 
their brethren; and not quarrel over their 
vain faith, as they do even unto this day.” 
Walda Heywat did not catch his master’s | 
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_ evolution from public schools. 
attempt is being made in California, 
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Doctrine 


There was a further clarifying of issues 
in theological controversy during the past 
year, with a few open tests of the strength 
of fundamentalists and liberals. At the 
outset of the year, it was decided not 

to try Rev. Lee W. Heaton, Episcopal 
rector of Fort Worth, Tex., for heresy, 
but the controversy over his case and 
over the conservative pronouncements in 
the pastoral letter from Dallas, Tex., did 
not immediately abate. The faculty of 
the Episcopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., maintained that “the church 
made the creeds” and “what the church 
has made it can remake.” A few days 
earlier, December 30, Dr. Elwood Worces- 
ter had suggested the possibility of a new 
alignment of religious forces if the issues 
were “pressed with bitterness, prosecu- 
tions, and heresy trials.” The later trial 
and conviction of Bishop William Mont- 
gomery Brown, retired, avoided the real 
arena of liberal thought. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick was invited, 
by direction of the Presbyterian General 

Assembly, to join the Presbyterian Fel- 
lowship. But he declined the invitation, 
and resigned his pulpit in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, where 

his services terminate on March 1, 1925. 

Meanwhile, the New York Presbytery has 

accepted Rey. Carlos G. Fuller, another 
_ liberal Baptist minister. 

In failing to bring the Fosdick case to 
open trial in the Assembly, the fundamen- 
talists suffered one defeat. They lost 
again when their proposal for compulsory 
affirmation of the Confession of Faith by 
denominational officials did not prevail. 
But they won in the election of Dr. 
Clarence E. Macartney as moderator, and 
in the displacement of Dr. William P. 
Merrill on the Board of Foreign Missions 
by a conservative. 

Baptist fundamentalists lost by an over- 
whelming vote when the Northern Baptist 
Convention adopted, merely as a state 
ment of its position, the Stockholm Decla- 
ration of Faith, in place of the conserva- 

_ tive New Hampshire Confession. But the 
Convention voted to sift the heresy charges 
against foreign missionaries made by Dr. 

John Roach Straton. 

The four doctrinal debates between Dr. 


- Straton and Rey. Charles Francis Potter, 


Unitarian minister, resulted in two vic- 
tories for each champion, and aroused 


' keen public interest. 


The Science League of America was 
organized for a counter-offensive against 

_ the attempts of the Anti-Evolution League 
and other forces to ban the teaching of 
Such an 


where a committee has the question under 
_ consideration. 
The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


tion yoted to provide for voting member- 
_ ship for women of all Christian faiths, 


_ the new basis of membership, however, to 
be optional with the local associations. 
decision must be confirmed by the 
| national convention. 


eligion Around the World in 1924 


IVAL McPEAK 


War 


Never before has organized religion 
been so articulate in its condemnation of 
war and so determined in its efforts 
toward peace. Every national church 
gathering in 1924 took action on this 
issue, and the Federal Council of Churches 
Was unceasing in the crusade. The most 
unequivocal statement came from _ the 
Methodist General Conference, which as- 
serted that war was not inevitable and 


_that its futility was beyond question, 


proclaimed its determination to outlaw the 
entire war system, and pointed to the 
protection of special privileges of inves- 
tors in foreign lands as a peril to peace. 
At its quadriennial meeting, the Federal 
Council called upon the churches to co- 
operate in the outlawry of war, universal 
disarmament, entrance of America into 
the World Court, teamwork with the 
League of Nations, and membership with 
“proper reservations.” Fifteen denomi- 
nations now have commissions, commit- 
tees, or departments for education within 
their own membership, on international 
good will and for co-operation with other 
churches toward a warless world. 

Almost unanimously, the religious press 
opposed the plans for Defense Day and 
was in no small measure responsible for 
its subdued observance and the apparent 
uncertainty as to its repetition. The Al- 
liance for International Friendship 
through the Churches protested against 
the proposed mobilization of American 
naval forces in the Hawaiian Islands as a 
needless irritant to the feelings of Japan. 
It urged a careful study of the Geneva 
protocol, and the creation of a Federal 
commission for the promotion of world 
peace. 


Religion at Work 


The churches, in convention and through 
the Federal Council, with one mind con- 
demned the Japanese Exclusion Act as 
a violation of the Christian law of brother- 
hood and fair dealing. 

So marked a reduction was made in 
the number of lynchings in 1924, that the 
churches are working in the full expecta- 
tion of a clear record for 1926. 

For the first time, the National Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion refused to participate in National 
Education Week, because certain phases 
of the program conflicted with the Board’s 
position on world peace and international 
co-operation. 

The most comprehensive and significant 
meeting in history for the discussion of 
socially applied religion, the Conference 
on Christian Politics, Economics, and 
Citizenship (Copec), met in England. On 
a larger scale is planned the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work 
in Stockholm, August, 1925. In America, 
there will be the Conference on the Chris- 
tian Way of Life. 

Projects for building downtown churches 
in connection with business blocks total 


some $12,000,000. 


Union 


The Methodist, Presbyterian, and Con- 
gregationalist churches in Canada _ ob- 
tained an enabling act from the Dominion 
Parliament, for joining their forces as 
the United Church of Canada. 

The General Conferences of both the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and _ the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, voted 
for. reunion of the two Methodist bodies, 
and the final decision is now in the hands 
of the annual conferences of both com- 
munions. 

In Scotland, the Established Church 
and the United Free Churches are work- 
ing toward union, while in England there 
is talk to the same end, but little prospect 
of action. 


Students 


A Methodist students’ meeting called 
for a united student Christian movement 
that may be the beginning of an inter- 
church movement of youth, and spoke 
plainly on Christianizing international 
and interracial relationships. A _ later 
gathering of Presbyterian students advo- 
cated a substitute for the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, and declared that 
they and their church should take a defi- 
nite stand on world issues, regardless of 
consequences. 

The evangelistic campaign conducted in 
Fitchburg, Mass., by sixty students, was 
appraised by Dr. Frederick W. Norwood, 
minister of the City Temple in London, 
as “the most significant thing that I saw 
in America.” 


Missions 


Islam is reported to be disintegrating 
and to be more than ever receptive to 
Christianity. The Turkish government 
abolished the caliphate. ‘“New Moslems” 
are breaking away from orthodox Islamic 
tradition. It was reported that Chris- 
tianity was being obliterated in Asia 
Minor, but later word from the American 
Board indicates improvement in the sit- 
uation. The Board also reports that 
there is no lack of candidates for the mis- 
sion field. Asia, it is thought by many, 
has since the war less confidence in the 
claims of Christianity. Of Japan this is 
undoubtedly true. There is an inecreas- 
ing tendency on the part of mission 
workers to encourage native control, at 
the earliest feasible time, of Christian 
churches and schools. 


Europe 


The Czechoslovak Church adopted a 
liberal statement of belief, similar to the 
position of American Unitarians a hun- 
dred years ago. The endeavor to unite 
the Protestant churches of that country 
into a free federation is nearing realiza- 
tion. 

European Protestantism as a whole, 
however, is suffering from after-war 
financial depressions and other reverses. 
Catholicism is capitalizing the situation 
and strengthening its position in strategic 
territories. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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New Books 


There Will Be Stars 


SARA TEASDALE 


- [The Yale Review for January] 


There will be stars over the place forever; 
After the house and the street we loved are lost, 
Every time the earth circles her orbit, 


On the night the autumn equinox is crossed, 
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Two stars we knew, poised on the peak of midnight 
Will reach their zenith; stillness will be deep— 

There will be stars over the place forever, 
There will be stars forever, while we sleep. 


Volumes Worth Waiting For 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


Tue PASTORAL EPISTLES. By Walter Lock. 
Tue EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. By James 
- Moffatt. The International Critical Commen- 
tary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00 and $3.50. 

The current year is notable in the 
annals of New Testament scholarship for 
seeing the appearance of two volumes 
in the long-drawn-out succession of the 
International Critical Commentary. With 
the general plan and status of this com- 
mentary, the readers of the present 
notice are already familiar. There are 
no better scholarly commentaries in the 
world. English and American theologi- 
cal science have in them an impressive 
monument. We have waited long for 
these two volumes; we still wait, with 
impatience, for others, especially for the 
treatment of the Fourth Gospel. But 
every volume in this series is worth wait- 
ing for; the years of delay are well 
spent. 

Of the two works, Dr. Lock’s is the 
more traditional in form and treatment; 
it is primarily a work of exegesis, for 
which the questions of “introduction” 
are quite secondary. ‘The author takes 
the three letters, at least provisionally, as 
“coming direct from St. Paul’s hand.” 
If this be not the truth, it is at least 
‘what their author intended, whoever he 
was.” On this basis the text of the 
letters receives a judicious, interesting, 
clear, if not always original and persua- 
sive explanation. The objection is that 
in modern times, especially in such an 
outstanding book as P. N. Harrison’s 
Problem of the Pastoral Epistles, the 
probability that we have here another 
writer than Paul, at best building on 
Pauline fragments, has been made so 
nearly a certainty, that any treatment 
which does not reckon whole-heartedly 
with this probability is definitely “out- 
moded” before it begins. Absolutely 
vital for the meaning of the text is one’s 
understanding as to the author. If a 
commentator in 1924 believes the words 
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are Paul's, he must deal decisively with 
the contrary considerations. Dr. Lock, 
then, cannot be wholly satisfactory. But 
he has given us a work of great learning 
and of fruitful exposition. It will rank 
among the discussions. of the Pastorals 
which no student can neglect. 

With Dr. Moffatt’s volume on Hebrews, 
the case is quite different. The inde- 
fatigable author (one reads with amaze- 
ment that he has recently issued a new 
translation of the Old Testament to 


parallel his New Testament!) is abreast. 


of his day in all critical studies. In- 
deed, he is in not a few particulars a 
leader in the vanguard. Of enormous 
erudition, of encyclopedic reading, of 
keen critical power in analysis and con- 
clusion, Moffatt is an ideal commentator. 
Hebrews is a difficult subject for the 
commentator; it bristles with problems. 
Such as are clearly insoluble, Dr. Mof- 
fatt is content to leave so. Never evad- 
ing any of the “introductory” considera- 
tions, he is brief where brevity is the 
honest course, and expands where ampli- 
tude of discussion will serve the student. 
The work remains wholly anonymous, 
the address is left in similar uncertainty. 
The readers were “Hebrews” only in a 
highly figurative sense, and were a house- 
hold group rather than a church. Whether 
the writing is ultimately a letter or a 
homily, it is impossible to say; it is so 
much of both as to be in either case a 
distinct literary composition. 

The commentary proper is quite the 
best thing available for the English stu- 
dent; indeed there is nothing better any- 
where. Moffatt’s mastery of Hellenistic 
Greek, of literary appreciation, of spir- 
itual intuition, make the text live in his 
hands. The exposition of chapters 
eleven and twelve is singularly noble 
and inspiring. Occasionally the author’s 
great learning makes his comments too 
closely packed, even to the point of a 
slight obscurity. But students will find 
him for a long while to come their best 
guide through the rich fields of one of 
the most noteworthy of early Christian 
writings. 


Hideous War and After 


PLumes. By Laurence Stallings. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00. 

After reading this book, the reviewer 
asked a friend, a captain in the Army, to 
give his opinion of it. Here it is: “An 
unusual book of a touching subject 


treated in a chaotic manner, yet giving - 


many points for argument. The author 
leaves one wondering just what lesson he 
meant to teach. It portrays the hero’s 
open revolt against the horrors of war, 
and pictures the utter futility and woeful - 
waste of strife. Yet Mr. Stallings has 
his wounded and crippled hero fight for 
a principle and friend on the slightest of 
provocations. He draws a beautiful pic- 
ture of the enduring love and devotion of 
Esme [his wife] through all the trials 
and tribulations a woman is called on to 
suffer during and after a war. It is an 
accurate description of the facts of post- 
war physical and mental reconstruction, 
and a terrible indictment of our petty 
politicians and lobbyists.” 

Mr. Stallings is unconventional in 
form, running his days and months of 
experience into varying episodes, a slen- 
der thread holding the story together on 
the proposition that the country raises 
boys to be its soldiers for whatever 
bloody engagements may gratify the ruth- 
less and brainless ruling powers of a re- 
public in travesty. It is terrible reading, 
naked and bitter. The writer has a rich 
gift of werds, and the endurance of his 
recital by the average person is to be at- 
tributed to the author’s literary genius. 
Those who know Mr. Stallings as the 
conductor of the book-review column, 
“The First Reader,” in the New York 
World, which is a constant stream of 
entertaining guidance, take his story 
almost with incredulity that he could 
sustain such anguished diatribes through 
a whole volume. He is so good-humored 
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other schools. 


before 1914. The school of stark realism 
_ has taken over the 


raw material of 
the military, and there’s an end of em- 
“battled poesy. But of course there are 
A. GC. D. 


A Faith That Sings 

THe Hymy as Literature. By Dr. Jere- 
miah Bascom Reeves. New York: The Century 
Company. $2.00. c 

At the glowing heart of religion is the 
experience of the individual man when 
he comes into conscious contact with the 
spirit of God. It is supremely true of 


the Christian religion that it calls men 


into this experience. One of the first 
names for the Christian religion was 
“gospel,” or good news. To fulfill that 
name it had to be news—ihe new ex- 
perience of the reborn soul. And it had 
to be good news, a message that brought 
gladness. No wonder, then, that with 
the coming of the Christian religion into 
the world there came a new emphasis on 
singing; and that down through the ages, 
Since then, Christian hymns have had a 
mighty influence. 

The material out of which Christian 
hymns are made has to be material 
which will flow into the forms of poetry; 
and it has to be fittingly associated with 
music. It is not logical like theology, 
nor didactic. It contains great ideas, 
but they are seen necessarily in the ra- 
diant light of spiritual experience. Other- 
wise these ideas would not move to the 


the beauty of rhyme, nor link themselves 


' with joy of great music, as does the Chris- 


tian hymn. 

Sui Onriaiiak geligton has boon the in- 
Spiration of one of the most influential 
forms of literature that was ever created, 
the writing of hymns. Few people have 
any realization of the vast bulk of this 
literature, One hymn-writer, Charles Wes- 
ley, wrote more than six thousand hymns. 
Tens of thousands have been written 
during the Christian centuries. The 
times of great religious revivals have 
been marked by the production of hymns. 
The deep stirring of men’s souls has been 
an impulse toward this work; but con- 
yersely, the singing of hymns has done 


- Inuch to produce and perpetuate revivals. 


It has been said at such times, by men of 
discernment, that hymns have won more 
converts than sermons, or any other de 
vice of men. This was said very defi- 
nitely of the great revival led by the 
Wesleys. 

Not until the publication of this great 
book, The Hymn as Literature, has there 
been a work which so delightfully pre- 
sented this important subject. With great 
thoroughness, the book surveys the field 
of Christian hymnody from the very be 
ginnings down to the present time. If 
Christian ministers would read this book, 
lead their people to read it, 
in Christendom a new ap- 
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tion of the world.. The faith which sings 
is the faith which most deeply moves 
men’s hearts. H. H. 8S. 


The Seven Years’ War in America 


Wire Grorce WASHINGTON INTO THE WIL- 
DERNESS. By Edwin L. Sabin. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.75. 


Another version of the Seven Years’ 
War in America is at hand, written so 
you can understand it. The effects of 


Washington’s inspiring leadership are 
here exemplified in the half-breed, Robert 
the Hunter. As his name implies, there 
is no animal that can withstand his ar- 
row, while his kindness and forethought 
in providing the entrails of the mother 
panther for her young cubs is almost 
touching. Fate throws him into contact 
with Washington, and the casual ac- 
quaintance grows into real understanding. 
The only trial of the book is the author’s 
interpretation of English rendered into 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


The modern Life of Jesus, from a strictly Dakeercal; non-theological standpoint. 
A straight-forward narrative, including the results of modern scientific scholarship 
in a story of absorbing interest. 
Dr. William 


L. Lawrance, head of the Department of Religious Education of 


the Unitarian Church, says of it: 


“T have just finished reading your book, ‘Jesus the Man,’ and want to 
say that I have found it the most interesting story of the life of Jesus 


that I have ever had the privilege of reading. 


You make the incidents of 


his life stand out very clearly and arrange the story in such a way as to 
unify it and make it consistent from first to last.” 


Cloth, 256 plus viti pages. Price, $2.50 at your dealer; or direct from the 
isher, on receipt of check, or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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——— | 
|THE GENIUS | 
| OF ISRAEL | 
A A Reading of Hebrew. Scriptures | 
| prior to the Exile | 


By Carleton Noyes 


Makes the ancient Israelites against the wide back- 
ground of their contemporary civilization live anew in 
vivid presentness and so contributes to a fuller under- 
standing and richer appreciation of the Old Testament. 
“Mr. Noyes has transmuted the results of long critical debate 
concerning the Old Testament into an artistic history of classical 


dignity and finely perfected form.” 
—Francis A. Caristik, Christian Register. 


“Tt is characterized by keen insight, richness of imagination, and 
an unusual power Of literary expression. : The merits of 
the book assure it a place in every scholar’s library.’ 

—Prof. J. M. P. Smarn, Journal of Religion. 


At all bookstores 


Square Octavo, 461 pages Price, $5.00 
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savage. So much of the book consists 
of these disjointed discourses that the 
effect is wearing, yet the reader is re- 
freshed by spasmodie bursts of almost 
perfect grammatical construction from 
some well-meaning Indian. 

The climax comes with General Brad- 
doek’s disastrous expedition to Fort Du- 
quesne. The long and weary march, the 
delays, the treachery of the allies, give 
the customary picture of the brave and 

‘stupid Englishman, while in contrast 
Washington’s virtues are thrown into re- 
lief. The good touches are many, and the 
book should appeal to the young. 

G. RL LL. 


Books That Instruct 
Famous Scunprors or AmeERIcCA. By Jd. 
Walter McSpadden. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company. $38.50. 


Our PRESIDENTS. By James Morgan. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
Beacon Licgurs or Scrmncy. By Theo. F. 

Van Wagenen. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


Company. $3.00. 


These are books that are crammed with 
information for the general reader. They 
are not all equally readable, but they 
are equally valuable in their respective 
spheres. They are not for the special 
student, but for the average man, who 
wants reference books on his shelves as 
a background for his newspaper reading. 

The first of these books hopes to in- 
troduce us to the men who made the 
notable pieces of sculpture we find in our 
public gardens and public buildings. It 
begins with the dean of American sculp- 
ture, John Quincy Adams Ward, who 
died in 1910, and discusses a dozen other 
notable sculptors, including Saint Gau- 
dens, MacMonnies, French, Bartlett, and 
Borglum. The chapters are revealing 
glimpses of men who are adding beauty 
to the life of a great people. 

Our Presidents is another convenient 
book for those who would like to have 
in brief compass accounts of each of our 
executive leaders, their life and their ad- 


ministration. Not intended to be a critical . 


study of government, the book does sup- 
ply a great mass of information about 
those of whom we know too little, in a 
very interesting form. The story of each 
president is told in a few short chapters. 
' The last of these three books is a 
record of the torch-bearers of science 
through three thousand years of human 
history. The book is rather encyclo- 
pedie in character, containing sketches of 
a page or two concerning each of some 
two hundred noted scientists, from Thales 
to Hinstein. The book is not one that 
the average reader would peruse through 
long sittings. The facts are compressed, 
but it is a worth-while book of reference, 
in which one will find the account of the 
men who made civilization possible, ar- 
ranged in chronological sequence accord- 
ing to their dates of birth. 


Effervescing Pranks 


CECILY. Clementine Helm. Translated 
by Elisabeth P. Stork. Illustrated by Gertrude 
A. Kay. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

This edition offers the first English 
translation of Cecily in this country. 
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With her shining curls, her shining 
spirits, her tenderness for all animals, 
her frailty, and her pluck, Cecily finds 
instantly a warm spot in the hearts of 
her readers. Always is she the same 
simple, high-minded, high-spirited, daunt- 
less Cecily, whether her réle be that of 
the elf-like circus-rider of the milk-white 
pony, the foster child of the simple peas- 
ant folk who adopted her and whose drab 
life she illuminated and dragged out of 
all semblance of rut by her effervescing 
pranks, or the child whom no unexpected 
change of estate could swerve from loy- 
alty and gratitude to her foster parents. 
The illustrations in color make Cecily’s 
elf-like charm real to the eye. 

ee  M. M. D. 


An Irresistible Little Girl 


LAUGHING Last. By Jane Abbott. Philadel- 
phid: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.75. — 

Aha! At last! Laughing Last is a 
bonanza, a ten-strike, a book with a gen- 
uine “Garrison Finish.’ What honest 
satisfaction it gives to be able to recom- 
mend it. 
of a distinguished poet, are supported in 
their old home by the association estab- 
lished in memory of their father. Once 
a week they must keep the house open 
for visitors, in duty and gratitude to the 
busybodies who run the society. More 
and more, the task grows irksome, their 
longings increase to live a life of their 
own, and not forever be shadowed by the 
fame of their father. After all, inherited 
glory must be a heavy responsibility and 
at times an unmitigated bore. But the 
greater part of Laughing Last is con- 
cerned with the visit of the youngest to 
Cape Cod for the summer. The atmos- 
phere and setting are done superbly here. 
You can almost feel the wind in your 
face as you come across the dunes to 
Aunt Achsa’s cottage. The love-story is 
reduced to a happy minimum, the ad- 
ventures of this irrepressible, pleasant 
little girl taking the center of the stage. 

@. B. L. 


Four orphaned girls, children: 


(14) [January 1 1925 


e 
Fun in Full Swing , 

WHAT SHALL WH PLAY? By Hdna Geister. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

Edna Geister knows a secret that all 
grown-ups ought to know,—that under- 
neath all childhood lies play. For all 
children play is a vital necessity, for 
without joy—play’s expression—children 
cannot thrive. Realizing the need of 
the children, Miss Geister offers them a 
book to meet their every mood. Her 
volume is divided into two parts. Part 
One is for Indoors, and includes Not 
Noisy Games; Very Noisy Games; Moving 
Around Games; When the Aunts and 
Uncles Played, Too; Sick-a-Bed Games; 
Table Games. Part Two is for Out-of- 
Doors, and offers Games for Hot Weather ; 
Sidewalk Games; Running Games; Tag 
Games; Races. The clever pen-and-ink 
illustrations show fun in full swing. The 
author describes the games so simply and 
briefly that the children will need no in- 
terpreter. Laughter and gayety are sure 
to follow in the wake of this cheery, yel- 
low book. M. M. D. 


A Dreary Place 


THe House or Hate. By Rita Wellman. 
New York: Robert M. McBride € Co. $2.00. 

The House of Hate is surely a dreary 
place. The whole central group of char- 
acters are most uncomfortable, in them- 
selves and in the contemplation of the - 
reader. It is a strong story, however, 
and there are many keenly trenchant 
lines. ; 

Miss Wellman has a strong, practiced 
pen and can create situations that com- 
mand and sustain interest. She can evoke 
sympathy when she wishes, though her 
characters rarely rouse admiration. The 
thrills are plentiful, though of a rather 
grim kind, and the settings are impres- 
sive. Yet we wonder why the leisurely 
American does not take himself away 
now and then to some more cheerful at- 
mosphere. G: Bek. 
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“I do not know of any book of recent date which leaves the reader more 
thoroughly confident that Christ is all-in-all.’’—Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 


Jesus Christ and th 
Human Quest 


Suggestions Toward a Philosophy of the Person 
and Work of Christ 


By EDWIN LEWIS, Th.D. 


Professor in Drew Theological Seminary 


The clear trenchant style makes the book as quotable as its 


living thought makes it preachable. 


We know hardly any 


volume more helpful to the preacher who wishes to explain to 

intelligent people the meaning, the claims, and the demands 

of the Christian religion in the light of modern thought. 
—The Expository Times— 


PRICE, NET, $3.00, POSTPAID 
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A New Year’s Surprise 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


It was the last day of the year. Ted 
Barker and Bob Garnett were making a 
snow-man in Ted’s back yard. They had 
plenty of time, and plenty of snow, just 
right, nice and softish; and they made 
up their minds to have the finest snow- 
man in town. First they had made a 
pedestal, and then his feet. His legs 
came next, of course, and they were so 
long that neither Ted nor Bob could 
reach any higher. Then Ted ran ineand 
brought a stepladder from the basement. 
That made it easy. Each boy took turns 
in passing up snow, while the other 
shaped the big body, and the stout arms, 
and finally the head. It surely was a 
giant of a snow-man. Among the treasures 
in Bob’s pockets were two old brown cup- 
board-door knobs. These made big, stern- 
looking eyes. A slice of carrot made a 
showy mouth; and when it was shaded 
by a fierce black moustache made from 
a little strip of fur which Ted found in 
the rag-bag, you could not blame the boys 
for feeling proud of him. 

“Now I'll go and get my father’s old 
slouchy fishing-hat. He won’t need it for 
a long time, and it’ll make old snow-man 
look great,’ said Ted, starting for the 
basement. 

“No, I want him to wear my Uncle 
Jim’s old fur cap. The moths got into 
it, so he doesn’t want it any more, ever,” 
said Bob. 

“No, the fishing-hat’s best, Bob. The 
cap wouldn’t fit. His head’s too big for 
Li? 

“OQ say, Ted, the cap’s a lot best. It’s 
meant for winter, and the hat isn’t, don’t 
you see?” 

“The hat’s a felt hat. It’s all right for 
summer or winter,” declared Ted, standing 
with his legs braced, as he always did 
when he was beginning to get mad. 

' “The snow-man doesn’t want to go fish- 
ing,’ laughed Bob. 

“T's my yard, Bob Garnett, and my 
snow, and my stepladder, and everything!” 
shouted Ted. “He’s going to wear that 
her! > 

“All right! Stick on your old summer 
hat!” Bob shouted back, “You’re so 
polite to company that I’d like to stay 
longer, but the idea of that hat makes me 
laugh so I’ve got to go home. Hope some- 
thing’ll happen to your old snow-man, 
and I'll bet there will, too!” 

Bob stamped out, slamming the gate, 


and ran across the alley, and through his 


own back yard, home. Ted finished the 
snow-man by putting on the fishing-hat, 
tilted saucily to one side. Then he 
smoothed off the feet and legs, and fussed 
about, whistling, so Bob could hear him, 
till his mother called him in to supper. 
bi) he hurried in, hot and flushed and 


‘ tired. 


“Weather’s moderated a lot since morn- 


_ ing,” said Grandfather. 


“Has it? That’s what made me so 
warm, then,” said Ted. 
~ That night he wriggled under his 
blankets, and dreamed of snow-men, all 
sorts and sizes. Some of them looked 
like Bob Garnett, laughing at him! The 
first thing he did, when he got up, was 
to run to his bedroom window, which over- 
looked the back yard. The sun shone 
straight at him, and dazzled his eyes, so 
he couldn’t be sure, at first, that he 
didn’t see what he thought he didn’t see. 
He rubbed his eyes with his pajama 
sleeve, and looked again. Yes, the snow- 
man was gone! Where it stood, there 
was only a tumbled heap of snow! Ted 
pulled on his clothes quicker than ever 
he had before, and tore down the back 
stairs, and through the basement. 

“Tll fix Bob Garnett!” he said to him- 
self. “Knocking down our—my snow-man, 
just because I wouldn’t stand for that 
old moth-eaten fur cap!” 

He threw open the basement door, and 
rushed out. Splosh! He had rushed 
right into a puddle of melted snow! Then 
he stopped. Then he went upstairs again, 
very softly. ; 

“Guess I can’t quarrel with old Mr. 
Sun,” he said to himself. ‘“Bob’s all 
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Surprises for Mother 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Long, long ago, on a wilderness farm in 
Northern Michigan, the father of the fam- 
ily who lived in the log-house walked to 
the nearest settlement one day to get the 
mail and attend to some business. The 
settlement was miles away, so the father 
started early in the morning, intending 
to come home the next day. He told the 
children to take good care of their mother 
and help Uncle Dan do the chores. 

Late in the afternoon, Uncle Dan al- 
lowed the big brother John to go fishing 
with some other boys who called for him. 
Uncle Dan said to John’s mother, “We 
must let the lad go. I won’t need any 
more help until after supper, and he has 
worked hard all day.” 

So John went fishing; and when he 
came home whistling and swinging his 
empty pail, Unele Dan teased him because 
he had no fish. 

“Hush-sh-sh,” warned John. “I did 
get a long string of speckled trout. The 
reason I am so late getting home is be- 
cause I stopped to clean the fish across 
the road in the edge of the woods out of 
sight. I have hidden the fish under a tub 
for a surprise for mother in the morn- 
ing. Now please do not tell her, because 
surprises are such fun. The tub is just 
outside the front door where she won’t 
look !” 

When Uncle Dan saw the fish, he whis- 
tled. Then he said, “Won’t she be sur- 
prised !” 

’ This was in the time of year when days 
were short and darkness came early. 


Salutation of the Dawn 


Listen to the exhortation of the dawnf 

Look to this Day! For it is Life, 

The very life of Life. 

In its brief course lie all the varieties 

And realities of your existence; 

The bliss of growth, 

The glory of action, 

The splendor of beauty; 

For yesterday is but a dream, 

And to-morrow is only a vision; 

But to-day well lived 

Makes every yesterday a dream of hap- 

piness, 

And every to-morrow a vision of hope. 

Look well therefore to this day! 

Such is the salutation of the dawn. 
—From the Sanskrit. 


Sentence Sermon 


Look upon each day which comes as 
an opening into a higher world and 2 
better life— James Freeman Clarke. 


When supper was ready, the mother said 
to John, “I sent the little boys over to 
Aunt Martha’s on an errand. They will 
be here soon, and I think we better not 
wait on account of the chores and the 
baby’s bedtime.” 

So mother, Uncle Dan, John, his sister 
Sarah, and the baby seated themselves 
at the table and began to eat their supper. 

“The little boys will surely be here 
soon,” the mother said again, a bit anx- 
iously, as she looked at the clock. “It 
is only a few steps over to Aunt Martha’s, 
and I told them to come straight back.” 

Just then there came the sound of 
frightful screams and the pounding of 
running feet. Up jumped the whole fam- 
ily as the screams came nearer and 
nearer, followed by a loud clatter; but be- 
fore Uncle Dan could open the front door, 
it was flung wide open from the outside 
and in tumbled the little boys, Bennie 
and Harry. 

“Bears, bears!’ wailed the little boys 
in tones of terror. 

Uncle Dan seized the lighted lantern, 
and discovered that, sure enough, bears 
had chased the little boys to the‘steps. 
At sight of the swinging lantern, they ran 
back and were quickly hidden by the 
darkness. How many there were no one 
ever knew. 

“And what is the meaning of this?” the 
mother inquired, pointing to her tub over- 
turned on the grass. 

“Oh, some one left that tub square on 
the steps, and I knocked it over,’ Bennie 
explained. “I guess that was lucky, too, 
because the noise scared the bears.” 

“Oh, my fish!” John called out. “Look 
at them sliding down the steps. They 
are your surprise, mother. I caught them 
and cleaned them and hid them under the 
tub ready for breakfast in the morning. 
I was going to surprise you.” 

“IT am surprised enough, you may be 
sure,” the mother told him, with one arm 
around Bennie and the other around 
Harry. “And now, little boys, tell us 
about those bears. How far have they 
been chasing you? Tell us all about it!” 

“Well, we had hold of hands,’ Bennie 
began, “and we were walking in the mid- 
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dle of the road just as fast as we could 
walk and not thinking about anything 
but what if we should step on a skunk, 
and nothing happened until we got home. 
We could see the lights streaming through 
the windows and were almost here when 
suddenly out jumped about forty bears 
from beside the road right across from the 
' house, and we ran and they ran and that’s 
all fr 
. “Yes sir, forty or fifty bears!” added 
little Harry, with his eyes round as 
saucers. 
. “Oh, now I understand!” John ex- 
claimed. The bears came to eat the fish- 
heads. You see I cleaned the fish across 
the road in the edge of the woods be- 
cause I planned to surprise mother.” 

“T tell you you did surprise me,” inter- 
rupted his now laughing mother, and this 
time she kissed both her little boys. Then 
she said, as if nothing had happened, 
“Now let us eat our supper on account of 
the chores and the baby’s bedtime.” 

When the dishes were washed, the 
chores done, and all the small children 
were in bed, Uncle Dan told John that 
there were probably two or more bears 
across the road at that very minute, and it 
was a great pity that neither he nor the 
big boy had a gun. Uncle Dan had loaned 
his gun, John had never owned one, and 
the father had taken his gun with him on 
his long walk through the woods to the 
settlement. Then they told bear stories for 
half an hour, while the mother sewed by 
candle-light; and long before the moon 


A Rare Visitor 
LILLIAN BE, ANDREWS 


It was the very coldest winter Billy 


Burnett and his sister, Nellie, had ever 


seen. The snow was as high as the walls 
and fences, and-it was so hard and smooth 
Billy and Nellie could walk or run right 
on top of it. They could slide down hill 
anywhere without having to pour water 
on the snow to make it slippery. And 
every morning the windowpanes were 
covered with frost flowers and ferns. 

But if Billy and Nellie enjoyed the clear 
cold winter weather, the poor little birds 
didn’t. It was so cold that all the part- 
ridge berries and other berries were fro- 
zen. And all the weed seeds were away 
down deep under the snow. There really 
didn’t seem to be anything the birds could 
eat. So, every day after school, Billy 
and Nellie went to what they called the 
bird’s “dining room,” a sunny open space 
in front of a thick group of young pines, 
and scattered crumbs and sunflower seeds 
and cracked corn and wheat on the snow. 
And they tied bones and lumps of suet 
and sometimes a doughnut tightly to the 
limbs of the trees so the birds could peck 
at them. 

In a little while, the birds grew so 
tame that they didn’t even fly away when 
they saw Billy and Nellie coming with 
paper bags full of food for them, but 
would flutter about their feet like chick- 
ens. There were sparrows and little gray 
juncos and chickadees with black caps 
on their heads, and so many different 
kinds: of birds that every night the chil- 
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rose over the forest, the family in the log- 
house were sound asleep. 

Two hours later, in the bright moon- 
light, the father of the family reached 
home. As he walked up the path, and 
was about to knock at his own front door, 
a huge bear appeared from round the 
corner of the house and walked toward 
him. 

In the next few minutes, there were 
two loud bangs! outside the log-cabin, 
and mother was surprised again. 

“Don’t be alarmed, it is nothing. I 
shot a bear, that is all!” the father 
shouted. 

“Why father!’ the mother exclaimed 
when she opened the door. “How did 
you happen to get home to-night?” 

“Oh, I thought I would surprise you,” 
the father answered, and then wondered 
why mother, Uncle Dan, John, Sarah, 
and the little boys who were crowding 
round him, all laughed merrily as they 
wrapped their blankets closer and went 
back to bed. He wondered why they kept 
on laughing in their beds until they woke 
the baby. That is, he wondered until the 
mother explained about John’s surprising 
fish for breakfast; and then he laughed, 
too. 

“We'll make a rug of the skin of at 
least one of the bears,” he promised, “and 
then we'll never forget our fish story!” 
And they never did, because to this day 
the family are telling it to their children 
and grandchildren. 

[All rights reserved] 


dren had to get out their bird book and ~ 


find out what new kinds of os they 
had seen. 

One night, when they went to feed the 
birds, it was later than usual. In fact, 
dark came so quickly that Billy gave a 
little surprised exclamation. 

“Why, Nellie, there’s a star. 
big and bright it is.” 

“Brr,” trilled Nellie. “Isn’t it funny 
the stars are always the brightest when 
it’s so cold? Let’s hurry home and watch 
the flames dance in the fireplace. Theyll 
be fine and bright to-night.’ . 

Just as the children were leaving the 
bird’s dining room, Nellie gave a little 
shriek. “Oh, Billy, what was that? 
Something big and white dropped right 


See how 


The Web 
JANET GARGAN 


It was this morning that I saw 
A very pretty sight, indeed: 
A spider’s web between two limbs, 
That mist had hung with many a bead! 
Each one an opalescent pearl 
That sparkled in a sunbeam’s light, 
Sewn to a web like gauze, yet strong 
Enough to bar the white moth’s flight. 


And then I peeped behind a leaf 
And saw the spider, dull and gray— 
How queer it seemed so small a thing, 
That hides in places out-of- 
Could spin the silken gauze so fine 
That for a fairy’s dress it seemed! 
And then to make it lovelier 
The mist had hung with pearls that 
gleamed ! 
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Drivers’ Slogan 


The New York City Police Department 
asks all automobile drivers in New York to 
sign this pledge: “I hereby promise that I 
will obey all traffic regulations, watch out - 
for children and pedestrians, and drive 
safely at all times to the end that the 
appalling sacrifice of life caused by care- 
lessness may be stopped, and the streets 
of New York City made safe.” 


down there among the little pines where 
we tied the suet. Do you suppose it 
could be a ghost?” 

“Pooh,” said Billy scornfully. 
know there aren’t any ghosts.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered Nellie, trying 
to be brave, “but, oh, Billy, it did look 
so queer! Look quick! There it is again.” 

And just then Billy, too, caught a 
glimpse of the strange white thing, and 
queer enough it looked. 

“It’s some kind of a bird,” he 
declared. “I saw its wings when it flew 
over my head just then. Its wings are 
as white as snow, and it didn’t make a 
sound.” 

“How could a bird fly without making 
any noise?” asked Nellie doubtfully. 

“T don’t know,” answered Billy, “but 
that one did.” 

The children were glad when they saw 
the long golden path of light shining out 
on the snow from the kitchen windows. 
But before they quite reached the door, 
they suddenly caught a glimpse of the 
white thing again. And again it flew 
over them without making a sound. 

“It has gone up into the big maple 
where our Play hiatite is,” said Nellie ex- 
citedly. 

The little playhouse had been built in 
the big maple the summer before, and 
the children and their playmates had had 
hours of fun in it. The big tree was 
so close to the house that the children 
no longer felt timid, and they tiptoed 
over the snow, hoping to see what the 
white thing could be. 

“There it is,” whispered Billy suddenly. 
“See, it’s sitting right on the roof of our 


“You 


playhouse! And, oh, look at its eyes! 
It’s an owl, that’s what it is, a big white 
owl!” 

And sure enough it was. It did not 


seem at all frightened, but sat turning ~ 
its great round head, with its enormous, — 
brilliant eyes, from side to side as if it 
felt well acquainted with the children. 
A moment later it flew away with the 
same wonderful silent flight that had 
surprised the children ‘when it flew over 
the pines. 

Rushing into the howse, they brought 
out the bird book and found that the bird 
they had seen was truly a great snowy 
owl that had come down from the North. 
It had probably been eating the suet for 
some time, and had found the little play- 
house a convenient place to stay during 
the day. 

“And to think we were afraid when we 
first saw him,” said Billy. 

“Well, we won’t be afraid any more,” 
laughed Nellie. “And I hope he'll en- 
joy the playhouse as much as we did.” __ 

[All rights reserved] 
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building. A church without 
windows! Yes, and it is very 
satisfactory. The lighting en- 
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. out all through. A short vesti- . 


* system of lighting; the ventilat- 
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itt attas of Hartford i in New Church 


mh Beautiful place of worship and work dedicated 


NITARIANS OF HARTFORD, Conn., 

recently dedicated their unique, yet 
beautiful and serviceable church building, 
the third edifice built by the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society since its 
organization in 1844. The church has 
been erected without a cent of indebted- 
ness. 

The new meeting house on Pearl Street 
is a down-town church. The 
Society sought a central loca- 
tion that would be conveniently 
accessible to the entire congre- 
gation. The ground has a 
thirty-foot front, and a depth 
of about 136 feet, an L-shaped 
projection in the rear afford- 
ing a rear entrance and a small 
parking space for automobiles. 
The building stands back eight 
feet from the building line, 
which helps to distinguish it 
from other structures. The 
front is built of old brick and 
Indiana limestone, and is es- 
sentially colonial in design. 

The interior discloses con- 
siderable ingenuity in design. 
The simplicity of the colonial 
style jis scrupulously carried 


bule opens into a _ rotunda- 
shaped foyer, from which one 
ean go to any part of the 
building. To the right are the 
church office, the minister’s 
study, and the stairways, one 
leading to the lecture hall and 
dining room on the lower floor 
and one leading to the Alliance 
room. Swing doors admit one 
to the auditorium. 

With a large building on the 
east and with the certainty of 
a building on the west, windows 
were out of the question. 
There had to be a radical de- 
parture from usual church 


gimeers devised a very effective 


ing engineers have solved the 


kitchenette make it possible for the ladies 
to have teas without going to the big 
kitchen and dining room. 

Every need seems to have been well 
provided for. It is the general opinion 
that although different from other build- 
ings, it is delightfully satisfactory. The 
architect was Milton E. Hayman, and 
the contractor E. W. Canning Company. 
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NEW UNITARIAN’ CHURCH IN HARTFORD, CONN. 


problem of ventilation; and best of all "The organ was made and installed by 


street noises are eliminated. The result is 
a well-lighted, well-ventilated, quiet, and 
impressively beautiful-auditorium, seating 
250 people comfortably. It is hoped eventu- 
ally to place mural paintings in the 
arched recesses of the side walls, where 


“windows ordinarily would be. The lower 


floor contains a large lecture hall with 
stage suitable for amateur theatricals, 


a dining room, and a kitchen, which is 


almost the last word in arrangement and 
equipment. 

The Alliance room, across the whole 
front of the building, one flight up, is 
finely appointed. It is lighted by a very 
large window, and at night indirect il- 


_ ‘Iumination furnishes sufficient light for 


pOveEZ Yurpoee. ‘A large fireplace and a 


the Austin Organ Company. The carpets, 
cushions, and draperies were furnished 
by the G. Fox and Company. 

There were two services on the day 
of formal opening, November 30. At the 
morning service, conducted by Rey. 
Charles Graves, the minister, Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, preached the dedica- 
tion sermon. He emphasized the con- 
tinuity of the impulses and hopes that 
have animated the church from its be- 
ginning, and the unfailing devotion of 
the successive generations. He spoke of 
the persistence and need and outlook of 
religious institutions. 

“What this restless, dissatisfied age 
most needs is the reassertion of the au- 
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thority of the spiritual verities,” he said. 
“Tt needs to be reminded that the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
that the statutes of the Lord stand fast, 
that the law of the Lord is perfect and 
unshakable, that his mercy endureth for- 
ever. It is not so much increase of com- 
merce that we need just now. It is in- 
crease of conscience. It is not new proc- 
esses of invention or better routes of 
transportation, but new channels of moral 
inspiration.” 

That evening, an informal social gather- 
ing was held in the lecture hall 
under the direction of the hos- 
pitality committee. At the 
service which followed, Rev. 
Arthur Schoenfeldt, Unitarian 
minister, who is chaplain of 
the Connecticut State Prison, 
read from the Scriptures. Al- 
fred L. Searle, chairman of 
the building committee, spoke 
of the co-operative effort that 
went into the planning and con- 
struction of the new meeting- 
house. Addresses were given 
by two former ministers of the 
church, Dr. Jabez T. Sunder- 
land and Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, and Dr. Eliot brought a 
message of greeting from the 
denomination. = 

Dr. Sunderland congratulated 
the congregation and referred 
with feeling to those elder mem- 
bers who had gone before, and 
praised their memory. His 
address dealt with the impor- 
tance in these times of pro- 
claiming our gospel with all 
of its distinctive and noble doc- 
trines, which he contrasted in 
detail with the fundamentalism 
that still pervades Christendom. 

Dr. Dieffenbach, in whose 
pastorate the old church prop- 
erty was sold, said he rejoiced 
that the church had remained 
on the highways of the city, 
and had not gone into the by- 
ways. He preferred a religion 
which dealt with the major 
interests of Christianity rather 
than with the minor interests 
of Christianity, which the so- 
ealled neighborhood church in 
its sequestered quietude was 
likely to.do. Our Unitarian religion is 
above everything else a religion of the 
world and for the world. It is not and has 
never been a religion of retirement. Per- 
sonal pieties and domestic virtues are the 
foundation of all good living, and they are 
the first fruit of religion, said Dr. Dieffen- 
bach. There are other fruits, and a Uni- 
tarian knows that to be a real exemplar of 
his great faith he must be himself a world 
gospel. Dr. Dieffenbach also declared 
that for all the growth that we see 
toward liberation and liberality in religion, 
it remains true in a profound sense that 
the Unitarian cause goes on before, a 
great pioneer, and that it will brook no 
compromise among its people with half- 
way liberalism. It will never turn back. 
It will go forward, and its co-operation 
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with other churches is and-must be on the 
higher ground rather than the lower 
ground. Dr. Dieffenbach paid tribute to 
the service of J. Walton Bissell, for many 
years the devoted and indefatigable chair- 
man of the Society. 


American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, December 9, 
1924, at 2 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Eliot, 
Fisher, Fuller, Griffin, Hobbs Park Pres- 
cott, Robertson, Rohrer, Thayer and Tufts, 
and Mrs. Dewey and Mrs. Pratt; also by 
invitation, Mr. Marean. 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of November as follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand November 1, 1924... $9,138.18 
MTOM: COUA TONS 0= Sia bo wialoadviaiel Siena 587.87 
Bequest of Thomas O. Rogers 

of Brookline, Mass., to create 

the Thomas O. Rogers Fund 10,000.00 
Gifts for special purposes... . 502.55 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 

Chrrel NG che cce «nee 28.40 
Church Equipment Account— 

Unitarian Campaign, Inc. ... 1,925.71 
Church Building Loan Fund— 

Dank UCEERE cts. this. op et 38.38 
Investment Church Building 4 

Loan Fund—repaid on loans 825.00 
Investments, received for rein- 

VOSCIIONNTS oi isc wloic-ere, «essa 117,801.21 
Income of invested funds .... 21,297.83 
Mniterest Siskis sian qice es eae ree 61.85 
Temporary Loan—Merchants 

National Bank |. « << 000+. 20,000.00 
‘Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings ...... 37.56 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Southern States ......... 88.93 
Reimbursed for advances on 

PEPAVOUMN GE yaa 6 Sir ee aie 2.46 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Department of Church Ex- 

COTE Fe ae a= Fee MER 100.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Income of Ministerial Aid 

Ut i ee a eee ee 20.00 

PAYMENTS $ie2 40026 
For missionary purposes (societies, 
Oe be Oa een E $6,051.58 
Salaries and other missionary 
TOUR OE Hein a < crc Saudis + hia’ 2,991.35 
Payments on account of sun- . 
dry trast funds. oi... aes. 8,673.14 
Church Extension Account... 3,716.62 
Religious Education Account . 1,934.67 
Church Equipment Account .. 1,925.71 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
Church Fund—taxes...... 338.19 
Temporary Loan, Merchants 
Nétional Banks. 2. 5.cGinie.s 20,000.00 
Investments and reinvest- 
BIOTITNS 6:5 (avs, Bee @ ale eee ote STS e 118,133.30 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 
fC eee Sees bree 1,007.48 
Publication Department ..... 3,700.00 
a hae of Unitarian Build- 
bee ae ee eee 1,118.61 

Cast on hand December 1, 
A ere «a alee re. & Reeve wiate Bre 12,865.28 
' $182,455.93 


Dr. Park reported that the board of 
directors, meeting without the executive 
officers had, in accordance with the new 
By-Laws, convened at 10 a.M. as a nom- 
inating committee, and had adjourned to 
meet in the same capacity at 10 a.m. on 
Tuesday, January 13, 1925, and it was 


Votep: That a call for this special meeting 
be sent out with the regular notice of the 
January meeting of the board. 


“The president briefly reviewed some of 
the events of the month of November, 
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mentioning the organization of the new 
Society at Hollis, N.Y., the dedication of 
the new church in Portland, Ore. (No- 
vember 16), and the new church at Hart- 
ford, Conn. (November 30). He spoke of 
the progress of the new church building 
at Richmond, Va., to be dedicated Jan- 
uary 18, and of the new church buildings 
at Albany, N.Y., and Reading, Mass. The 
former is fast approaching completion, 
the latter has already been occupied, but 
awaits the installation of the organ be- 
fore dedication. Contracts have been let 
for the building of a parish house at 
Pittsfield, Mass. The new parish house 
at Weston, Mass., is just about to be ded- 
icated, and the new parish house at Eyan- 
ston, Ill., is nearly completed. The par- 
sonage at Memphis, Tenn., will soon be 
ready for occupancy, and a parsonage is 
under construction at Troy, N.Y. 

The President further reported upon the 
publication of “The Beacon Hymnal” 
and upon the progress of other books 
soon to be issued by the Beacon Press. 
He reviewed the journey of Dr. Law- 
rance, representing the Department of 
Religious Education, in Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas; the visits of Field 
Secretary Patterson in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, of Field Secretary 
Hunt in Pennsylvania, New York, and in 
Canada; of Field Secretary Wetherell in 
Southern California, Utah, and Colorado, 
and his own visits to Chicago and the 
neighborhood. 

Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Votep: To authorize the treasurer, Henry 
H. Fuller, to arrange for the conveyance of 
property of this Association situate on Floyd 
Avenue and Harrison Street in Richmond, Va., 
to the First Unitarian Church of said Rich- 
mond upon the understanding that such 
church will mortgage the said property for a 
sum not exceeding $6,000, and for a term not 
exceeding five years, and shall reconvey such 
property to this Association subject to said 
mortgage, with the further understanding 
that the interest on such mortgage, or any 
mortgage given in extension or substitution 
therefor, shall be borne equally by this Asso- 
ciation and said church, and to execute and 
deliver in the name and on behalf of this 
Association any deeds or other instruments in 
writing which may be necessary or conyen- 
ient in the premises. 

Vorep: To authorize the treasurer, Henry 
H. Fuller, to arrange for the conveyance of 


property of this Association situate on Main, 


Street in Waterville, Me., to the First Unita- 
rian Society of said Waterville upon the under- 
standing that such church will mortgage the 
said property for a sum not exceeding $4,500, 
and for a term not exceeding five years, and 
shall reconvey such property to this Associa- 
tion subject to said mortgage, with the further 
understanding that the interest on such mort- 
gage, or any mortgage given in extension or 
substitution therefor, shall be borne equally by 
this Association and said church, and to exe- 
cute and deliver in the name and on behalf 
of this Association any deeds or other instru- 
ments in writing which may be necessary or 
convenient in the premises. 


Upon the recommendation of the 
church extension committee it was 


Vorep: To appropriate from the Church Ex- 
tension Account $50 a month from Septem- 
ber 15, 1924, to April 30, 1925, toward the 
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salary of Rev. D. M. Welch as minister of the 
Church at Knoxville; Tenn. S 


The president read a proposed letter 
addressed to the ministers and officers of 
the Unitarian churches, explaining Arti- 
cle II of the new By-Laws; and, after 
amendments had been made, it was 


Vorep: That the president and secretary be 
and are hereby authorized to sign the letter 
in behalf of the board. 


A communication was received from 
Rey. E. S. Forbes in regard to the stand- 
ing of associated members under the new 
By-Laws, and it was 


Vorep: That Mr. Forbes be advised that the 
board interprets Article III of the new By- 
Laws to mean that the $1 Annual dues need 
not be collected from the associate mem- 
bers who have joined the Association prior to 
January 1, 1925. 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was 


Votep: To make a temporary appropriation 
to the Beacon Press of $2,500, plus the bal- 
ance of $800 on the preliminary Beacon Hym- 
nal account, for the expenses incurred in pub- 
lishing ‘“‘The Beacon Hymnal.” This amount 
to be-repaid from the sale of the first 5,000 
copies of this book. 


Mr. Tufts reported for the committee 
appointed to bring in nominations for the 
fellowship committee, and it was 


Vorep: That the secretary be authorized on 
behalf of the board of directors to invite the 
following gentlemen to become members of 


- the fellowship committee: Messrs. George F. 


Patterson, Minot Simons, F. R. Lewis, C. W. 
Reese, and Perey W. Gardner. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Votrep: To appropriate the income of the 
Minneapolis Free Church fund to Rev. Aman- 
dus Norman for the expenses of the Magazine 
“More Light.” 

Vorep: To appoint Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach a lecturer on the Billings Foundation. 


Upon the motion of Dr. Rohrer it was 


Vorep: That the president appoint three 
members of the board as a program commit- 
tee for the annual meeting. 


The -president accordingly appointed 
Mrs. Gallagher, and Messrs. Cornish and 
Robertson. 

Mr. Fisher reported briefly on the prog- 
ress of the plans for the proposed Unita- 
rian financial campaign. 

Louis C. CorNISH, 
Secretary. 

King’s Chapel Preaching Mission 

The week of January 5 at King’s 
Chapel will commence with an organ re> 
cital on Monday, by Mr. Robinson, organ- 
ist of the church. 

From Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, 
January 6-9, the visiting preacher will 
be Rev. Willis H. Butler, of the Asylum 
Hill Congregational Church, Hartford, 
Conn., who was formerly associate minis- 
ter with Dr. George A. Gordon at the Old 
South Church, Boston. 

A vesper service will be held on Wed- 
nesday, at 430 P.m., when A _ chorus 
choir will sing. As 


Se TT” ae 
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War Memorial Window 
Dedicated at Brookline, Mass. 


A stained glass window, memorial to 
the eight men of the parish who gave 
their lives in the World War, was dedi- 
cated at the First Parish Church in 
Brookline, Mass., on Armistice Sunday, 
November 9. Rey. Abbot Peterson 
preached on the theme, “The Memorial 
of Virtue is Immortal,” 

The window is high up in the west end 
of the church, above the organ gallery. 
It is circular in form, of the type known 
as a rose window, and is composed of 
one large central opening and eight 
smaller openings. The design is on 
geometrical lines; no figures, symbols, or 
emblems are used. In the central opening, 
on a circular band is lettered the quota- 
tion from Horace, Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori (“It is beautiful and 
fitting to die for one’s country’). In each 
of the eight smaller openings is inscribed 
the name of one of the men in whose 
memory the window is dedicated: Robert 
Williams, William Dennison Lyon, Wil- 
liam St. Agnan Stearns, Homer Ingram, 
William Hilton Jarboe, Albert Lincoln 
Crocker, Joseph Warren Homer, Jr., and 
Francis Reed Austin. r 

Pure, rich, glowing color has been effec- 
tively employed. And, though symbolic 
figures have not been used, traditional 
color symbolism has been observed 
throughout the composition. Red and 
blue are predominant. Red is the emblem 
of divine love, courage, and self-sacrifice ; 
blue, of truth, constancy, and loyalty; 
yellow, or gold, of spiritual riches and 
achievement; white, of light, faith, joy, 
and peace; green, of youth, hope, and 
immortality. The window was designed, 
made, and installed by Reynolds, Francis 
& Rohnstock of Boston. 

One of the anthems used at the service 
was “Grieve not for those that sleep,” 
composed by Lawrence K. Whipp for the 
Memorial Day service in the American 
Church in Paris, May, 1923. This was 
the first time that it has been sung in 
America. 


Mr. Reifsnider Resigns 


Because he is to be in the East for 
some time, Rey. Edson Reifsnider has re- 
signed the pastorate of the church in 
Santa Ana, Calif. Rev. H. E. Kellington, 
formerly at Salt Lake City, Utah, who 
is doing some work in the Los Angeles 
County probation office, will devote part 
of his time to the Santa Ana church. 


Character is the culminating of Nature. 
To be a man, in the sense of substance, 
depends solely on one’s own noble ambi- 
tions and determination to live in contact 
with God’s open atmosphere of truth and 
right, from which all true manliness is 
inspired and fed. The stuff a great soul 


- is made of is the most real and unwast- 


ing material of the universe—something 

and rust cannot corrupt, nor 

ith with the tooth of its savage chem- 
impair—Thomas Starr King. ~ 
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DANVERS, Mass.—The Community Awak- 
ener, published by the First Community 
Church, has widened its scope to in- 
clude articles on personal religion and 
social Christianity, as well as church and 
personal news. Rey. Llewelyn A. Owen, 
minister of the church, is the editor. The 
November issue records that the Ku Klux 
Klan is seeking members in Danvers, says 
that in some places it has helped to en- 
force the law, but doubts “if Danvers 
needs a K. K. K.,” and expresses the hope 
that any effort on the part of any or- 
ganization to “‘create a feeling of religious 
prejudice will meet the rebuke of the 
public.” 


ROSLINDALE, Mass.—The new organ in- 
stalled during the summer was formally 
dedicated October 5. Rey. Charles W. 
Casson preached on “The Ministry of 
Music,” and there was a recital in the 
evening by Leland A. Arnold, organist and 
choirmaster of Trinity Church, Newton 
Center. Mr. Casson preached in the eve- 
ning on “‘The Mission of Music.” 


READING, Mass.—A set of chimes in- 
stalled in connection with the new organ 
was played for the first time Novem- 
ber 30. 
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Mr. Starkey Dedaiaed 
in Willow Place Chapel 


Robert Edmund Starkey was ordained 
to the Unitarian ministry by the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church (Church 
of the Saviour) in Brooklyn, N.Y., at 
Willow Place Chapel in Brooklyn, No- 
vember 2. At the same service, he was 
installed as assistant minister of the 
Church of the Saviour and minister of 
Willow Place Chapel. : 

Prof. William Wallace Fenn of the 
Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity preached the sermon and made 
the ordaining prayer. Other paris of the 
service were taken as follows: Choir 
prayer, Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister - 
of the Church of the Saviour; common 
prayer, Rey. William Safford Jones; 
psalms, Rey. Vincent B. Silliman, Mr. 
Starkey’s predecessor at the Chapel; 
first lesson, Dr. Charles H. Lytile; second 
lesson, Rey. Francis Little; general wel- 
come, Rey. Walter Reid Hunt and Rey. L. 
Mason Clark; charge to the people, Mr. 
Silliman; benediction, Mr. Starkey. 


Great occasions do not make heroes or 
cowards; they simply unveil them to the 
eyes of men.—Brooke Foss Westcott. 


DISTINCTION and INDIVIDUALITY 


The Newest Accessories From 


FRANCE 


Perfumes 
Alabaster 
Majolica 
Lamps 


ITALY 


CHINA 


Jade, Pearl, Ivory Necklaces 


Cameo Glass and Venetian Glass 
China and Glassware 
Handbags and Scarfs 


Fancy Tortoise Shell Novelties 
Mail Inquiries Solicited 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


BREWER & CO. - 


56 FRONT ST. - 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


THE BEACON HYMNAL 


For Your Church School, 


Your Young People’s 


Society, Your Day School, and Your Home 


IS NOW READY 


This book is made up of forward-looking, virile hymns and services that will help to promote a 


sincere spirit of worship and to upbuild in the hearts of young people the ideals of true Christian worship. 
All that is lachrymose or saccharose has been omitted. 
The selection was made to give children and young people their heritage of 
The Hymns great hymns of the church. To the old favorites there has been added 
much new material. 
+ These are arranged for the months of September to June inclusive, with plenty 
The Services of additional material for the summer months. There is at least one complete 


service for each month, two or more outline services, and services for special occasions in the month 

they occur. 

Manufacture The book itself has been manufactured with great care. The size of the printed 
= e. 


r , the arrangement of the material on the page, the paper, and the cover 
were given much thought and study. ‘The covers are in an attractive shade of blue linen cloth stamped 
in dark blue ink. They have a solid backbone, giving strength and at the same time allowing free 
opening. The extra heavy-weight end leaves, reinforced with strong linene cloth, assure a perma- 
nency not possible where the cost has been the predominating factor. The whole book weighs but 
eighteen ounces. 


250 Hymns, 111 pages of Services, 12 pages of Service Elements, 37 Prayers. 


Send to-day for a copy of this book, which will be sent without any obligation whatever on your 
part, and may be returned for full credit at the end of two weeks. 


Price $1.00 in any quantity f.o.b. Boston. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET + BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK ICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
299 Madison Ave. 105 S. Dearborn St. 620 Phelan Bldg. 
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Mr. Silliman is Installed 
as Associate of Dr. Boynton 


At the installation of Rev. Vincent 
Brown Silliman as junior minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Buffalo, N.Y., 
December 3, Dr. Richard Wilson Boyn- 
ton, the senior minister, presided through- 
out the service, pronounced the questions 
in answer to which the new junior min- 
ister and the congregation pledged their 
loyalty to each other and to their com- 
mon tasks, declared Mr. Silliman the 
duly installed junior minister, and gave 
his own words of greeting and counsel. 
The sermon was preached by Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop, of the Church of the 
’ Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., with whom Mr. 
Silliman was associated for three years. 
The prayer of installation was given by 
Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, president of 
the Meadville Theological School, . of 
which Mr. Silliman is a graduate. Rey. 
Herbert Hitchen of Dunkirk, N.Y., and 
Rey. Walter A. Smith of Jamestown, N.Y., 
assisted in the service of worship. 

John P. Williams, chairman of the 
board of trustees, read the call of the 
congregation to Mr. Silliman and his ac- 
ceptance of it, and later welcomed Mr. 
Silliman in the name of the congregation. 
Dr. Bruce Swift, of Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., extended a welcome in the name of 
the near-by Unitarian churches. Rey. 
Walter Reid Hunt of New York City ex- 
pressed the. greeting of the American 
Unitarian Association. David C. Adie, 
secretary of the Buffalo Charity Organ- 
ization Society, welcomed Mr. Silliman 
to public service in the city of Buffalo, 
and Rev. Edward C. Downey of Grace 
Universalist Church and Dr. Samuel V. V. 
Holmes of Westminster Church (Pres- 
byterian) welcomed Mr. Silliman to the 
work of organized religion in the city of 
Buffalo. 


Rev. John Francis Locke 


John Francis Locke, who died Novem- 
ber 26, was born in Medford, Mass., 
March 27, 1844. . He enlisted in the Civil 
War, and was captured by the Confed- 
erates; but when Richmond was taken, 
he was the first man to raise the Stars 
and Stripes over the stricken city. 

After the war, he studied at Harvard 
Divinity School, and was ordained in 
1870. He served as minister of the First 
Parish Church in Stow, Mass., 1870-1872. 
From 1873 to 1876 he was librarian and 
curator of the Boston, Mass., Young 
Men’s Christian Union. In 1879 he came 
to the pastorate of the Unitarian Church 
in Castine, Me., where he remained for 
fourteen years. eh 

He became the beloved friend and 
counselor of not only all his parish, but 
of all in his neighborhood and even in 
the outskirts of the town. The sick, the 
bereft, the needy were ‘cheered by almost 
daily visits from this big-hearted man— 
not formal ministerial calls, but the run- 
ning in at the kitchen door with a bowl 
of broth for the invalid or a magazine 
for the busy housewife’s evening perusal. 
He took an active part in all the social 
life of the town. He. started a reading 
room and a boys’ club, and he was much 
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beloved by the summer colony. His Cas- 
tine friends ever found him loyal, kind, 
and to the front in every good cause— 
in every way a four-square man. 

From Castine Mr. Locke went to Wolfe- 
boro, N.H. Later he gave up the min- 
istry for a position in the Boston Public 
Library, where he continued for about 
thirty years, until he was retired on ac- 
count of failing health and having 
reached the age limit. He was loved and 
esteemed by the library force, and a 
touching monograph, “Flowers to the Liv- 
ing,’ was published concerning Mr. 
Locke’s service, in the pages of the Lib- 
rary organ. Last March was the occa- 
sion of his eightieth birthday. The house 
was overflowing with letters, flowers, 
cards, and gifts to this rare old man, 
eighty years young. L. W. B. 


Help Youth to Find 
the Liberal Churches 


Answering the question, “Are We 
Needed?’ Rey. George A. Gay, before the 
Georgia Universalist Convention, reviewed 
the likenesses and differences of Univer- 
salism and Unitarianism, with the con- 
tributions of each, and declared that the 
young people of to-day departing from 
the creeds and churches do not find 
either of these liberal churches. 

“They are thinking just what we have 
been thinking for years, but they do not 
know what we think,’ he declared. ‘We 
should be making our appeal to the un- 


churched, to the dissatisfied Christians’ 


outside of the regular churches. To do 
this, we must have at our disposal ade- 
quate funds; we must have well-trained 
ministers; we must keep open minds, 
hospitable to new ideas. We must get 
before the public more effectively, more 
attractively, more generally. . 

“The world needs to-day the sweet and 
tender sentiments of Universalism, with 
its emphasis upon brotherhood and loye, 
to counteract the war-spirit which pre- 
dominates among all peoples. d 

“The world needs to-day the stalwart 
Unitarianism which encourages straight 
thinking and fearless investigation to off- 
set the evasive thinking and the apolo- 
getic attitude which is only too frequent.” 


Is Preacher for Union Mission 


Rev. Miles Hanson of the First Parish 
in Roxbury, Mass., was the preacher for 
the second union Protestant mission held 
in Needham, Mass., November 23-26. 
Churches participating in the mission 
were the Unitarian, Baptist, Congrega- 
tionalist, Methodist, and Episcopalian, 
and it was at the suggestion of the Bap- 
tist pastor, Rey. A. Jackson Hughes, that 
Mr. Hanson, one of the preachers at last 
year’s mission, was asked to preach each 
of the four evenings. Meetings were held 
in the Baptist church, and a good attend- 
ance is reported. 

“God,” “Temptation,” “Incentives to 
the Better Choice,” and “Aids in Living 
the Higher Life from the Example of 
Jesus” were the subjects of Mr. Hanson’s 
four sermons. 
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ScHENEcTADY, N.Y.—The service at All 
Souls Unitarian Church will be broad- 
cast from WGY on Sunday, December 7. 


Italian Hand Crafts 


for Christmas Gifts—Quantities 


of interesting things in Majolica, 
Venetian Glass, Tooled 
Leather, Textiles, etc. 
Calendars and 
Christmas 
Cards 


e 


FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and Antiques 
342 BOYLSTON STREET 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. um 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD ¥ 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 
cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142, Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—A FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT! 
The game “A Study of Shakespeare,” endorsed 
by the best authorities. Price, 50 cents. Tua 
SHAKESPHARD CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Write immedi- 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dnpt. W-549, 
RocHeEsterR, N.Y. 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES—It’s 
fun to use and sell them. Every woman wants 
one when she learns fruits do not stain knife or 
hands if peeled by a Neva-Stain. Basy way to 
make money for Church. Sample and re ieee 


.. 923 Sixth St., 
Watervliet, N.Y. P , Se 


REV. HENRY W. PINKHAM, Secretary of the 
Association to Abolish War (Rey. Charles F. 
Dole, President), is available for addresses on 
The Outlawry of War, or kindred themes, to 


Ft clubs, is! or other Bs en 
ons. No charge beyond expenses, elling- 
ton Te Brooklin: Mass. Telephone, 
Regent 7891-M. és =~ 


ee i 
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Mr. Swisher Writes Service 
for Rededication of Church 


_ The recent renovation and redecora- 
tion of the Unitarian Church’ in Wellesley 
_ Hills, Mass., made necessary by a disas- 
trous fire, was signalized on November 
16 by a service of rededication written 
by Rey. Walter S. Swisher, the minister. 
+ He made a responsive reading from 1 
Kings (dedication of the Temple), 2 Cor- 
inthians, and 1 Peter. He wrote a hymn 
of dedication for the occasion and 
preached a sermon on “Houses Not Made 
with Hands.” The thesis of the address 
was that, when all is said and done, a 
church of wood and stone is but a sym- 

' bol of.that greater church made up of all 
men of good will. The choir co-operated 
by singing appropriate music. 

As redecorated, the walls are in an 
Italian putty color. The wooden ceiling, 
trusses, Gothic organ screen, and other 
furniture are a dark oak. Handsome 
wrought-iron coronas, designed and made 
by Bigelow and Kennard, light the audi- 
torium. ‘The floor is of dark brown cork 
tile. Irving and Casson designed and 
made a beautiful Gothic pulpit and a 
Gothic communion table. 


Consider Department Plan 


The Community Church in New York 
_City is considering the reorganization of 
its church life into departments, to super- 
sede the present subsidiary organizations. 
The Social Service League has already 
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voted to reorganize as a Department of 
Community Service under the direct con- 
trol of the board of trustees and the So- 
ciety. The Community Club has merged 
its interests with the new Department of 
Recreation, which also absorbs the Fri- 
day Night Social Club. The Community 
Club looks toward the formation of a 
group in affiliation with the Youth Move- 
ment. 

Joseph Ernest McAfee, one of the pi- 
oneer advocates of the community-church 
idea, has been engaged to make studies 
and outline plans on the basis of which 
an enlarged social-service program of the 
Community Church may be adopted. 


In the Centennial Year 


A program to set forth the historical 
background of modern Liberal Christian- 
ity is being carried out for the centennial 
year by the Montreal, P.Q., chapter of the 
Laymen’s League. The H. A. B. Club of 
the Church of the Messiah in the same 
city will study the history of their church. 
The R. W. Savage Guild in the First 
Unitarian Church in Winthrop, Mass., has 
begun a series of discussions on “A Cen- 
tury of Unitarianism.” 


WeEstTwoop, Mass.—The Clapboard Trees 
Club, the local Y. P. R. U. branch, pre- 
sented to the First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church on November 9 an oak pulpit and 
altar table for use in the parish hall. 


‘the presentation of the altar table. 


4 21 
The pulpit was presented by Miss Gene- 
vieve Muder, and Miss Sarah Burke made. 
The 
gifts were accepted by Joseph S. Fisher, 
chairman of the parish committee. 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 


STANDARD SETS- $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


.. d. Cc. DEAGAN, inc. 
____167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


OUTST Te TTT eH Te] 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


‘es following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Ue TTS TTT TTT @ | 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite | 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- | 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
g B.B. 2680. 


| 
| 


TOTS HUM ONIN S Ue LeU eN 


ANNOUNCING 


THE PROCTOR TAVERN 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A cozy home place for city-weary folk who 


desire week-end or vacation rest in qulet 


places. 


A Place of Peace for Rest, Health, or Fun 


at moderate cost. 


All of the Winter Sports 


Wire or write for reservations 


Ye Host, 


PROCTOR TAVERN — ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Religion cultivates 
the inward look 
the upward look 
the outward look 


Personals 


Milton T. Garvin, who suggested the 
renovations for restoring the city hall in 
Lancaster, Pa., to the beauties of its origi- 
nal colonial architecture, and personally 
met the expenses entailed, is a member 
of the Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. He was one of the founders and 
is vice-president of the Religious Arts 
Guild, organized in September, 1923. Mr. 
Garyin’s gift was formally accepted by 
the city of Lancaster, December 18, when 
two tablets commemorating the restoration 
were unveiled. Mr. Garvin is recovering 
from a prolonged illness. 


Rey. Charles E. Snyder, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Sioux City, 
-Iowa, has been elected president of the 
Kiwanis Club in Sioux City. 


Frank Dabney, an honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
died in Seattle, Wash., December 13. He 
was formerly president of the Fine Arts 
Society of that city. 


Religion Around the World in 1924 


(Continued from page 11) 


The Soviet government in Russia has 
lessened its open activity against the 
church, and non-aggressive religion goes 
unmolested. 

Rome 


The proposed enforcement of anti-cleri- 
cal laws in France promises to revive the 
historie conflict of church and state in 
that country. 

It was reported that the Vatican seeks 
admission to the League of Nations as a 
temporal power in order to obtain its 
desired international guarantee of tem- 
poral sovereignty. 

Bavaria is divided over the concordat 
between the government and the Roman 
Catholic Chureh by which the Church 
virtually takes over the educational sys- 
tem of the country. 

The Pope created two new American 
cardinalates. 

In Brief 


Writers on conditions in’ America 
pointed to the decline in church member- 
ship accessions, to figures showing les- 
sened attendance on church, to over- 
churched rural communities, with 1,600,- 
000 farm children living in communities 
where there was no church or Sunday- 
school, and to the lack on the part of 
theological seminaries to adapt themselves 
to modern needs. 

For the first time, religion entered 
openly into a national party convention, 
when the Democrats threatened to divide 
on the Ku Klux Klan issue. 
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tHe waysivE putrit||D I R EC TOR Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


American Unitarian Association | THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEvEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New Yorks, Cuicaao, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


PROCT OR ACADEMY. 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Kewiey, Headmaster 
Anpbover, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 

THE UNION 


: 48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxn, President. E. A. Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. | 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. eal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Pa.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chi i 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville. 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Mendyit= Saas 2d. 
For isforneiien apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Measures for compulsory attendance of 
children on public schools, aimed at paro- 
chial schools, were defeated in Michigan 
and Washington. But more public-school 
children received weekday religious in- 
struction. 

Dr. James Moffatt’s translation of ‘the 
Old Testament appeared. 


Methodists lifted the ban on specified 
amusements. 

More drama and pageantry were en- 
listed in the service of religion. 

The Interdenominational Laymen’s 
Church League was organized for capi- 
talizing the zeal and ability of the men 


. of the churches. a 
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~ League Mission in Denver | 
_ Dr. Park to preach —Mr. Davis on tour 


Unity Church, Denver, Col., has ac- 
cepted the mission program of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, and beginning 
on Sunday, January 4, will hold a one- 
week preaching mission. Dr. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister of the First Church in 
Boston, Mass., to whom a leave of ab- 
sence of a month has been granted by 
the executive committee of his church, 
is to be the mission preacher. 

This is Dr. Park’s second acceptance 
of a request of the Laymen’s League to 
serve as a mission preacher. During the 
fall of 1923, he was the colleague of Dr. 
William Laurence Sullivan in a successful 


DR. CHARLES E. PARK 


two-weeks’ mission in the First Parish 
Church, Portland, Me. In accordance with 
the present plan, which limits a mission 
to one week with a single preacher, Dr. 
Park will preach at the seven evening 
mission meetings and at the morning serv- 
ice of worship on January 11. He goes 
from Denver to Santa Barbara, Calif., 
for a similar mission during the week of 
January 18. 

A committee of which Charles M. 
Schenck is chairman, is in charge of ar- 
rangements for the Denver mission. Rev. 
George Gilmour, minister of Unity Church, 
is a member of the committee and will 
have an influential voice and prominent 
part in the conduct of the mission. The 
Laymen’s League has prepared an aggres- 
sive and extensive advertising campaign 
and has assigned George G. Davis, vice- 
president in charge of general activities, 
to executive service in co-operation with 
the Denver committee. Before return- 
ing to Boston, Mr. Davis will visit Colo- 
rado Springs, Col.; Wichita, Kan.; Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa, Okla.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Des Moines, Iowa City, and Daven- 
port, Iowa; Moline, Bloomington, and 
Urbana, IIL; Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
Marietta, Ohio. 

During January, Dr. John W. Day, 
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formerly minister of the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., is to be in charge 
at the First Church in Boston. As a 
young man preparing for the ministry, 
he spent over two years as superintendent 
of the First Church Sunday-school. He 
will preach on Sundays and at the five 
Thursday afternoon vesper services; will 
conduct the Children’s Class; address 
the Branch Alliance; and “do anything 
that a regular settled minister would do.” 
Dr. Day recently visited and spoke at 
meetings of chapters of the Laymen’s 
League in and around Boston. He was 
the preacher at the mission in the First 
Unitarian Church, Fitchburg, Mass., in 
November. E 


Centenary at Peabody, Mass. 


_The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
organization of the First Unitarian Church 
in Peabody, Mass., will be celebrated at 
a public meeting, Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 1, at 7.30, which is the exact cen- 
tennial day, and at the morning service 
of the church, the following Sunday, 
January 4, at 10.30. Speakers at the first 
meeting will be Lyman P. Osborn, in an 
address largely historical, and Rev. Ben- 
jamin R. Bulkeley, minister emeritus of 
the First Parish in Concord, Mass. On 
Sunday, centenary sermons will be given 
by the ministers, Rey. Harold L. Pickett 
and Rey. Anita T. Pickett. 


Personals 


Rey. Alfred E. Von Stilli, until recently 
minister of the First Unitarian Society 
in Menomonee, Wis., and Mrs. Von Stilli 
are leading the activities of the young 
people of the First Unitarian Church in 
Louisville, Ky. 

H. R. Carstens, who gave the address 
on Laymen’s Sunday in the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Louisville, Ky., is en- 
tering the theological school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to prepare for the Uni- 
tarian ministry. Mr. Carstens had al- 
ready begun training for the Baptist 
ministry. ° 


BrooKLinE, Mass.—The First Parish 
spent $2,500 during the past summer for 
fire protection. The principal features in- 
clude a partial automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem, approved fire door between the 
church and ‘the parish house, and the in- 
stallation of hand chemical extinguishers. 
The sprinkler system is a dry pipe sys- 
tem somewhat modified from the standard 
to suit local conditions. 


Obituary 


MARY FRANCES MORSE 


A gracious life and a lovely memory. In 
her serene presence, care and evil did not exist. 
Her clear vision looked through and beyond all 
doubts and difficulties ; her stanch, old-fashioned 
Unitarian faith was the root and foundation 
of her unquestioning courage. Wise and prac- 
tical in affairs, happiness and beauty were in 
her creed, and love of nature was a part of her. 

The bright light of welcome in her eyes and 
a seat by her fireside or under her shaded 
porch ever awaited her friends. Always giving 
with open heart and hand, her last gift was 
her message,— , 

“My peace I give unto you.” ome 
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PorTLAND, OrE.—The chapter of the 
Laymen’s League is pursuing a year’s. 
study course in the history of religion. 
Lectures by clergymen and scholars on 
Judaism, Oriental religions, and on a con- 
trast of Hebraic and Hellenic cultures, 
have already been given before the chap- 
ter: 


In Memoriam 


MARIA CHAMBERLAIN WHITTEMORE 


Perhaps the greatest gift that God can be- 
stow on his children here on earth is the gift of 
a great and good mother—a mother so endowed 
with love and passion, sympathy and wisdom, 
that all the children intrusted to her care live 
to know that she is the finest expression of di- 
vine love that they will ever experience. Such 
a woman and such a mother was Mrs. Maria 
Chamberlain Whittemore, of West Roxbury, 
who, at the advanced age of eighty-five years, 
ended her earthly pilgrimage on Saturday, 
November 29. 

Mrs. Whittemore was the direct descendant 
of a long line of noble, courageous, and highly- 
endowed ancestors. Her grandfather, Daniel 
Chamberlain, and his wife, were in the band 
of missionaries sent to the Hawaiian Islands 
in 1819, and her aunt Nancy is now called 
“the little savior of Honolulu.” 

Her relatives have occupied notable posi- 
tions in education, literature, and science; and 
her father, Dexter H. Chamberlain, was a well- 
known scientist and inventor. 

Her field of activity in life was not spectacu- 
lar or even in the modern sense, notable. She 
was a devoted wife and a self-sacrificing mother. 
She never theorized about motherhood—she 
lived it; and from the time her children could 
lisp her name, through all their joys and trials, 
and even when she was a chair invalid, her 
thoughts during all the days and years were 
of their welfare. : 

By nature she was highly endowed, and to 
the last conscious moment her mind was 
clear as crystal and her thinking always 
straight and accurate. Her spiritual endow- 
ment was of that high order which lifted 
living into a great and glorious adventure of 
service, without thought of herself at any 
time; and her courage and patience were a 
marvel and inspiration to her family and wide 
circle of friends. ‘ 

For fifteen years nature had been racking 
her tired body with pain; but from her window, 
where she sat sewing, knitting, and reading, 
only love and sunshine found its way into 
the world. ie d 

In her suffering she was mute. But in her 
joy, she was radiant and helpful. She will 
be greatly missed by her many dear friends— 
and her name will always be an honored and 
hallowed memory. Her children and her chil- 
dren’s children will have the priceless gift of 
a blessed life, but the pang of separation will 
be hard to bear. 

Mrs. Whittemore was a member of the First 
Parish Church, West Roxbury, Mass., for sixty- 
eight years, and the Parker Memorial Church 
there is built on land given by her husband 
in memory of his mother. 

She is survived by two daughters: Mrs. 
Martha Whittemore Keezer, a resident of Colo- 
rado for twenty-seven years, who was at her 
side during her final sufferings, and Mrs. Sarah 
H. Davis; and five sons, Dexter Whittemore, 
John A. Whittemore, Edmund P. Whittemore, 
Harry L. Whittemore, and Albert C. Whitte- 
more. 

She was laid to rest on Tuesday, December 2, 
the funeral taking place from the home of her 
son, Harry L. Whittemore, 14 Hastings Street, 
West Roxbury, at two o’clock. 


- Motorist: “Can you tell me where I'll 
get board and lodging for the night?’ 
Highland Native: “Aye, keep richt along 
th’? road until it’s no’ there, then ye’ll see 
a hoose aboot two miles acrost th’ bank. 
If ye can get t’ it, th’ owner’ll put ye up 
if he doesna take a dislike to ye.”—Tit- 
Bits. 


A bank takes on a number of young 
men during the summer. On their salary 
receipts is printed a legend something 
like this: “Your salary is your personal 
business—a confidential © matter—and 
should not be disclosed to anybody else.” 
One of the new boys in signing this 
receipt added: ‘I won’t mention it. I’m 
just as much ashamed of it as you are.’ 
—Old Colony News Letter. 


A British envoy arrived at a town in 
eastern: Europe with a large sum in 
specie, and drove to the bank with the 
boxes, sitting beside the driver. “It’s a 
long time since I drove across here,” said 
the driver as the wagon rumbled over a 
bridge, “but the mayor has given special 
permission for your excellency to use it.” 
“Indeed!” replied the envoy, highly flat- 


tered. ‘And the public is not allowed 
to cross it?’ “No, indeed,” replied the 
driver; “it’s been closed as unsafe for 
years.” 


A preacher at a college chapel was 
asked by the president, his host, how 
much time he would like alone for prep- 
aration, “That depends on how long I 
am to speak. If I am limited to ten 
minutes, I shall need two hours to get 
my speech into shape. If I can talk 
twenty minutes, I need one hour. If I 
ean have a half hour, three-quarters of 
an hour will suffice. If I can have an 
hour, ten minutes will do. If I can talk 
as long as I want, I will begin right 
now.”—The Churchman. 


A number of boys were playing base- 
ball in a vacant lot in Boston, when the 
ball crashed through the window of an 
adjacent house. The wrathful house- 
holder stormed out in pursuit of the 
guilty ones. He marfaged to capture one 
spectacled, slow-footed youth. “I didn’t 
do it, mister! I wasn’t playing with 
them,” the lad panted. “Then what did 
you run for?’ roared the injured man. 
‘“TI—I’m afraid that I was a victim of the 
prevailing mob hysteria, sir.”—Country 
Gentleman. 


The man who reads the advertisements 
was thinking. It was Wednesday, the 
day for raisin bread. He was worried, 
for he knew that since one thousand men 
yoted on what millions wanted:most in 
a shaving cream there was no longer an 
excuse for a dingy film on. the teeth. 
Although he agreed that it was much bet- 
ter than the average ten-cent smoke, he 
wondered which one of the fifty-seven 
varieties to buy. As he walked’ across 
McCall Street, he instinctively jumped 
out of the way of the world’s finest auto- 
mobile before he realized that no metal 
could touch him. The worried look in- 
creased and he told himself that he could 
use the extra fifty dollars a month and 
wondered if in the long run good oil 
wasn’t cheaper. As he entered the office 
he caught a glimpse of himself in the 
hall mirror and was convinced after all 
that clothes do make the man.—The Owl. 


Would we not all feel better if the pension 
for aged ministers was $2.00 per day in- 
stead of the present $1.50 per day? 
But this requires $10,950.00 more income 
each year. Our income comes from 

Annual Contributions and from interest 
of Permanent Fund: held by American 
Unitarian Association as Trustee. Why 
should not our rich denomination ‘promptly 
increase both? = 

Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer, 

55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Masi. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE ~ 
pda po CREAT. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenogra *A 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SO 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main yr 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS © 


TYLE - 


ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORSHIP 


Jan. 18—The Psychology of Worship; Jan. 
26—The Justification of Worship, by James 
Bissett Brett, Ph.D., Mark Hopkins Professor 
of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Williams 
College; Feb. 2—Doubts about Worship; Feb. 
$—Worship as Creativity, by Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman, Ph.D., Borden Parker Bowne Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Boston University Graduate 
School; Feb. 16—Worship in its Philosophical 
Meaning; Mar. 2—Worship and Belief, by 
Charles Andres Armstrong Bennett, Ph.D., As- 
sociate Professor of Philosophy, Yale University. 


ON MONDAY AFTERNOONS 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required. 


MacBuffie School 
CA For Girls X%O 


_Emphasizing 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 
Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Post Graduate Houseecraft Course 


POST GRADUATE ONE YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school home where 
your daughter receives 
individual instruction 
under the most careful. 
supervision. 


Principals 
John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


| Springtield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 
THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Rey. 
Roderick Stebbins, minister emeritus. Rev. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, minister. Morning service 
at 11 4.M. Sermon by Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church "School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. Vesper 
Service at 4 P.M. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH yi mal 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Stree 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10° A.M., 
Souls School of Religious Education, young 
people’s and children’s classes. 11 aM, 
Chureh Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), ag and- Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, 'D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond Cc 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Mr. Speight, Jan-- 
uary 4, Holy Communion, 11 A.M. Daily serv- 
ae at 12.15 P.M. 
sive. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, Minister. 
Church School at 9.45 a.m., under Waitstill H. 
Sharp. Morning service at 11 a.m. Young 
people’s discussion class at 5 p.m. Hmerson 
Guild at 6 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Bice 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.M., 
Evening Service, 7. 30 P.M. Vesper Service, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Communion Service on 
the first Sunday of each month after Mo 
Service. ‘Fhe church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
Free pews at all services. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! | 
“The 1] of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 


of bundreds of Ui Bar land. - 
tion wishes to build up 
the permanency 


All are welcome. — 


Monday to Friday inclu-_ we 


